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' THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 3 
1. THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, 1784. Engraved by P. Licutroor, from the Picture by Sim. J. Rerworns, in the Royal Collection at Windsor. 
© THE ROYAL YACHT OFF MOUNT ST. MICHAEL. Engraved by R. Wats, from the Picture by C. Srawpraip, R.A., in the Royal Collection at Windsor. 
3. SAPPHO. . Engraved by E. Rovre, from the statue by W. TaxxD, in the possession of Her Majesty, at Osborne. 
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THE ROYAL GALLERY OF ART. 


THE ROYAL GALLERY OF ART, which consists exclusively “The admirable manner in which the first part has been got up, 
of s on India Paper, of the engravings from pictures in the | augurs well for the high character and value of this great national 


Royal ions, ia now in course of publication—Part 1 having been | work.”—Morning Chronicle. ; se 
issued.’ A limited number will be printed, and these only for Sub- “ This is a work of great beauty and merit, and of peculiar impor- 
scribers. tance from the interest taken in its publication by the most exalted 


; “There cannot be a question that the work, if carried out in the | personages in the country. The publication of such fine examples of 


Art, through the medium of careful copies, must doubtless have t 


ge on that point—will be truly a sumptuous one. Engravers of 
reputation are retained—French, German, and Belgian, as well 

as ish ; and the whole affair is done in style.”— Spectator. 
“ Mr, has spared no pains or expense in the production of the 
work. Ut is Sr and elegant, and cannot fail to rank 


ce which inaugurates it—and the publishers’ name is a good 
h 


influence on the public taste ; and it is with this view the Royal 
sanction has been given.”—Morning Herald. 

“That this enterprise, so well begun, will be carried to its close in 
a manner to deserve the illustrious patronage accorded to it, and to 
fulfil the expectations of the public, we may feel satisfied from the 
names of the highest publishing firm and the ablest Art-editor 











among thé Best and of modern Art-productions.”— Literary 
Oasette. 3 appearing on the prospectus of the undertaking.”"—John Bull. 





“Tax Vernon Gatieny.”—The series of engravings of the whole of the pictures presented to the Nation by the late Robert 
Vernon, ., and contained in the “ Vernon Gallery,’ have been issued in the volumes of the Art-Journal, from 1849 to 1854 
inclusive. ese volumes may be obtained of the publisher; each volume contains 36 engravings on steel, and between 500 and 
600 engravings on wood. 





We shall continue to publish, occasionally, Inuustrarep Reports or tue Progeess or Ant-Manvracrure. It is to be 
understood that this is done entirely at our expense, without any cost to the Manufacturer. It would seem only just that the 
Manufacturer should pay for that which is so obviously for his advantage; but if we permitted him to do so, we shoal necessarily 


allow him to make his own selection, which it would not be always wise to do. We therefore take the whole responsibility and 
the whole cost on ourselves. 


a 


Tux Editor of the Art-Journal desires to obtain the aid ot a com 
towns or districts of England and Scotland, to furnish, at stated periods, for that Journal, Reports of the Progress of Art-Manu- 
facture in such town or district. It is especially required that he be not connected with any particular establishment, that he 
ma Fag oy paige tig suspicion = any oma set aga be so circumstanced as to expect from all producers such 

ormation as ma esirous or willing to make public: and that he shall miliar wi ic proceedin, 
connected with the Pr tr rasan of the district in which he is located. Si aes WR anlar. . 
4, Lancasrea Prace, Srranp, Lonpon. 


—— Acer me 


Covers for the Volumes of the Art-Jourwat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings“each. 


Ww. a “0 ce rors ma 
: “a —* en a was me J - answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address; but we pay no 





tent Correspondent in each of the leading manufacturing 

















The Office of the Editor of the . Ant-JounwaL is 4, Lancaster Place, Wa 
munications are to be addressed. Letters, &c., for the Publishers, should be for 


rap Orders te Advertisements should be sent to Messrs. Vinruzr & C 
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Post Office Orders should be made payable to Mr. Gonos Vintuz, 25, Paternoster Row. 


terloo Bridge, Strand, where all Editorial com- 
warded, as usual, to 25, Paternoster Row. 


0., Cottage Place, City Road ; or to 4, Lancaster Place, 
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Lonpvon, Janvary 1, 1855. 





OLUME THE FIRST 
of the New Serres of 
the ART-JOURNAL com- 
mences with engravings 
Srom pictures in the col- 
lections of Her Most 
Gracious MAJESTY THE 
QvEEN and His Royat 
Hicuness Prince ALBERT, at 

Windsor Castle, Buckingham 
Palace, and Osborne. 

We have explained the circumstances 
under which this munificent boon was ac- 
corded to the Editor of this work. His 
Royat Hienness Prince Abert has been 
graciously pleased to consider the Art- 
JOURNAL as ‘‘extremely well conducted,” 
and calculated to be of much service, and 
‘“‘his patronage of which it has given him 






much pleasure to afford.” 

It is this series, therefore, which is to 
succeed the ‘* Vernon Gallery,”’ and to supply 
the leading engravings to the Ant-JOURNAL 
Jor some years to come. We are justified in 
asking for a general belief that such series 
will be produced throughout with that 
due care to excellence, alike demanded by 
gratitude for so valuable a boon, and by regard 
to the best interests of a work that can 
maintain its position in public favour only 
while its merit is commensurate with the high’ 
and extensive patronage tt receives. 

Although sixteen years have passed since 
we commenced this undertaking, we have 
announced the present part of the Anrt- 
JourNaL—for January, 1855—as the be- 
ginning of a New Serres. This arrangement 
is made in order to meet the wishes of many 
who, finding it impossible to obtain the earlier 
volumes of the work, have hesitated to 

that must be 
Our subscribers 
will not perceive any other material change : 
—but in the Royal Pictures, and in the 
several other Art-introductions, they - will, - 
we trust, find the improvements they have a 
right to require and expect. 


commence a _ publication 


necessarily incomplete. 


Anrt-JouRNAL Orrice, 
4, Lancaster Pwace, 
January 1, 1855. 
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ALBERT DURER: 
HIS WORKS, HIS COMPATRIOTS, 
AND HIS TIMES.* 
BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, FSA. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES 
BY THE AUTHOR, 





uReR is the one great 
name which repre 
sents early German 
Art in its pure nation- 
ality. In his works 
we see all its peculi- 
arities and may study 
- all its merits, It is 
not without its de- 
fects also, but as they 
may be honestly con- 
sidered a part of the 
whole, it becomes a 
necessary thing to consider them with the 
beauties to which they may be conjoined ; nor 
must we shrink in our search for the latter 
quality by such occasional drawbacks, if we 
would investigate the throes of the artist-mind 
toward excellence, for that was its characteristic 
feature from the fall of Rome to the period in 
which he flourished. In the somewhat gaudy 
glories of the Byzantine school, we can trace 
only the failing powers of a great empire 
conscious of its old dignity, but not fully able to 
display it. In the barbaric night which succeeded 
we find Art sunk to the most childish attempt 
at imitating simple nature; which was “ copied 
most vilely.” In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries we trace. the latent wish for the deli- 
neation of beauty struggling again into life; but 
it was simply the wish rather than the power to 
delineate the graceful, that we find displayed in 
the contorted figures which the artists of these 
days attempted to picture as graceful beings. 
Still crude and strange, or even grotesque as 
they may appear, they are not to be despised. 
Amid much that is repulsive to modern cultivated 
taste, we occasionally find naive delineations of 
simple beauty, natural expression, and touches 
of human pathos, which tell how honestly and 
how eagerly these old artists worked ; how truly 
they wished to do more than they had power to 
accomplish ; and though clogged to the earth by 
the dark age they lived in, how earnestly they 
wished to soar above that position. The 
archaisms of old Greece are not better than 
such works; and as we can trace the onward 
course of those ancient masters of Art from the 
rude outlines on the vases of Etruria, to the 
glorious works of Phidias and Praxiteles—even 
80, if we wish to know the true course of the 
revival of modern Art, must we trace it in the 
sculpture, wall-painting, and missal-drawing, of 
the middle ages, until we find it assume a more 
definite and better-regulated style in the fif- 
teenth century; that period of the revival of 
classical tastes, and bright day-spring of Art in 
Italy, from which we ourselves must still drink 
inspiration as from the “well undefiled.” 

he influence of the Italian school after the 
era of Raffaelle may be said to be paramount. 
As his works became known and studied, they 
gave laws to other artists ; and the mannerisms 
and peculiarities of earlier schools were softened 
down or exploded. Gothic Art—if such a term 
may be applied to the Art which was the hand- 
maiden of Gothic architecture (the term Gothic 
being by no means understood as meaning 
barbaric), had run its course by aid of its own 
experience alone, possessing qualifications of its 
own, but being in some degree more remarkable 
for its strength of feeling than grace of expression. 
The Italian school inoculated it with elegance ; 
but it naturally an independent power, 
together with a vigour and native grace which 
rewarded those who sought for it, rather than 
courted them by. its palpable display. Gothic Art 











* This article, which will be continued in four suc- 
cessive numbers, is the result of Mr. Fairholt’s recent 
visit to Germany, during which he spent a fortnight in 
the “‘quaint old town,” making very minute uiries 
into all matters that a ined to this topic—Albert 
Durer and his Times—and filling his sketch-book with 
a& very large variety of illustrative objects, many of 
which will be engraved in these pages. =" > 
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in its native strength, as it had grown uall 
and achieved its own position, may = in 
the works of the northern contemporaries of 
Raffaelle ; the study of its rise and is no 
unworthy study of the human mind in its 
onward course toward excellence, nor should we 
allow prejudice to weigh with us in contemplat- 
ing these labours, It has been well observed 
that “in Art as in many other branches of 
human knowledge and industry, exclusiveness, 
or the tendency to depreciate that which does 
not conform to our own taste and feelings, is a 
fertile source of error and mischief. Such a 
disposition deprives mankind of the free and 
unrestrained enjoyment of much that is calcu- 
lated to cheer and improve them. The naiveté 
of the early German and Italian painters, the 
earnest simplicity with which they conceived 
and expressed the devotional subjects treated 
by them, and the moral beauty of the subjects 
themselves, may excite our admiration, without 
ene us for duly admiring the brilliant 
breadth of light and shadow of Rembrandt, or 
the genuine truth and humour of Wilkie.”* In 
this spirit must we study the works of the early 
native artists of the northern schools, and in 
this way comprehend their true philosophic 
position, and the esthetics of their style. 
Germany—a t and powerful nation, was 
in the fifteenth century the home of northern 
intelligence; and no where was it more fully 
made visible than in the old town of Nuremberg ; 
it was the centre of trade, the abode of opulence, 
the patron of literature and the arts. Here 
amid congenial spirits lived Albert Durer—*“ in 
him,” says Dr. Kugler, “ the style of Art already 
existing attained its most peculiar and its highest 
perfection. He became the representative of 
German Art at this period.” To himself and 
his works therefore must we look for a true 
knowledge of the early German school ; and to 
Nuremberg, as it was in his epoch, for an 
uaintance with the characteristics of the 

refined life of the German people. It is no 
unprofitable labour to unveil these ancient and 
forgotten times; much in man’s history, great 
and good, is hidden in the pages of old chro- 
nicles, and it is a worthy task to call back 
forgotten glories that may induce modern emu- 
lation, or at least vindicate the true position of 
the great departed. 

“ From the barred visor of antiquity 

Reflected, shines the eternal light of truth 

As from a mirror!" ¢ 


The modern traveller who visits Nuremberg 
will see an old city most singularly unaltered. 
For the last two centuries it would seem tg have 
remained almost stationary; its inhabitants 

each other without a wish for change, 
living in the old houses of their nitors, 
and quietly retaining a certain stolid position 
which has neither lost or won in the great 
battle of life around them. On approaching its 
walls it is difficult at first to believe that a city 
so quaint and peculiar still exists intact. It is 
precisely like looking at a pictured town in an 
old missal, with its series of square toweis, and 
long curtain wall embracing its entire circum- 
ference ; its old castle perched on the rock, and 
its great massive round towers proudly pro- 
tecting its chief gates upon all sides. There isa 
strange “old-world” look about everything 
within these walls also, and we scarcely feel 
that we have arrived at the nineteenth century 
as we indulge in the thoughts they call forth. 
It is a place to dream in over the past, to ca 
one’s mind away from the bustle of modern life 
to the thoughtful a ty phew) once 
enjoyed here by generations long . It 
seems no place for the actual realities of our 
railroad days, and there is a sort of impertinence 
in bringing us by such means close to its quiet 
old ls; you feel thrown, as it were, from 
the go-ahead rapidities of modern times into 
the calm, heavy, slow-going days of Kaiser 
Maximilian, without time to Ae: ld change. 
It is a place for a poet, one imbued with a love 
of old cities and their denizens, like the Ameri- 
can bard, Longfellow, and how admirably in a 





* Sir E. Head's introduction to the h ce 


of Kugler’s ‘‘ Handbook of Painting.” 
1 Longfellow's “ Spanish Student.” 



















few lines has he described the feeling it engen- 
ders, and the aspect of the city and ite suburbs. 


“In the valley of the Pegnitz, where across broad 
meadow lands, 

Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, the 
ancient, stands. 


Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of 
Art and song. 

Mermories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that 
round them throng. 


Memories of the middle ages, when the emperors rough | 


and bold, 


Had their dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, centuries | 


And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted in their 


uncouth rhyme, 
That their great imperial city stretched its hand through 
every clime.” 


The “uncouth rhyme” was the familiar old 


proverb which told of the universal trade of the .| 


old city, couched in the few words 


Niirnberg’s hand, 
Gecht durch alle land. 


and which may be rendered in our modern 


**Nuremberg’s hand 
Goes through every land.” 


vernacular } 
| 


This proud boast was more truthful than boasts 
are in general; its artisans literally sent their 
handiwork far and wide, their connections were 
great, and their city was the centre of trade 
between the east and west; for, prior to the 
discovery of the circumnavigation of the Cape of 
Good Hope, it was the depot for eastern mer- 
chandise, which was principally sent with their 
own productions from Venice and Genoa; its 
convenient central position in Europe enabling 
ita traders to distribute such produce, and all 
others coming to it, by means of the Danube 
and the Rhine to the north and west of Europe. 
Its own manufacturers were also much esteemed, 
and their works in metal highly valued, whether | 
consisting of armour for the knight or bijouterie 
for his lady. The city, in fact, held within its 
warehouses the combined results of the taste, 
luxury, and necessities of the age, and was 
busied in exchanging them with the great trading 
towns of the low countries,—Bruges, Ghent, 
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warlike great? rather let us again quote the 
words of Longfellow, and exclaim 

“Not thy councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee the 
rorld’ rd > 

But thy pointer Albert Durer, and Hans Sachs the 
cobbler : 

Of the latter worthy we may discourse anon ; 

but the place of honour and our primary atten- 

| tion must now be given to the artist. 


Pye” 


THE CASTLE, 


smith, Jerome Haller, who had perfected him in 
a knowledge of his Art, and finding the young 
man worthy, he had ultimately given him his 
daughter in marriage, living to rejoice with him 
over his increasing prosperity, and to congratulate 
him on the birth of his son, who was destined to 
bear the same names as his father, and to give 





and Antwerp,—the trade of the latter rising on 
the decline of that of old Nuremberg, whose in- 
land position kept it far away from the sea-traffic 
which resulted from the discovery already 
alluded to. The religious wars contributed 
ultimately to accelerate its downfall at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, and 
when peace was again restored, prosperity had 
flown in the turmoil. j 
It was during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries that Nuremberg attained its greatest | 
prosperity. At this time it was a free city of 
the German empire, possessing an independent | 
doniain around it extending twenty-three 
German miles, and was enabled to furnish the 
Emperor with six thousand soldiers. Its castle 
had been the home of these rulers from the | 
twelfth century: memories of such inhabitants | 
may still be traced 


“In the court-yard of the Castle, bound with many an 


iron band 
Stands the mighty linden, planted by Queen Cunigunde’s 
hand.” 


The old tree still overshadows the inner yard 
of the castle, and the “ Heathen Tower” tells of 
still earlier times. The entire place is full of 
antique memories; it has no sympathy with | 
modern life; and the attempt now making to 
adapt its internal structure to the requirements 
of the present ruler of Bavaria, and make it a 
modern home for a prince, seems like a project 
of citizens who know little of the modern world. 
You stand in its quiet crumbling walls, and 
expect, if the silence be broken at all, it will be 
by the heavy tread and clanking echo of a mail- 
clad knight. Maximilian himself and his | 
knights, so quaintly delineated by Hans Burg- 
mair, might rise from their graves, and enter 
their old quarters as if they had but left them 
yesterday, so unchanged is the aspect of the 
picturesque old castle which crowns the rock, 
and ‘was erst the proud home of Germany's 
proudest rulers. x 
But why dwell on the past glories of the 


them an undying celebrity. The young Albert 
grew up a handsome, intellectual lad, and his 


THE TOWN WALL: 


| among them did not disdain to furnish designs | 


for their artisans. Hence, the great variety and 
flow of fancy exhibited in their works. This | 
intercommunication benefited both parties, and | 
should be a lesson to modern exclusiveness, as 
it is a sort of key to the reason why the artistic | 
beauty of the past eclipses much of the artisan’s | 
work of the present age; and why also it di 
plays an abundance ot creative ingenuity, which 
can scarcely be compatible with the narrow | 








In the city of Nuremberg, on the 20th of 
May, in the year 1471, the house of the gold- 





a son. Albert was thrifty, industrious, and had 
achieved for himself a good position among the 


burghers of the old town. He was a native of 


Cola in Hungary, but had sought congenial 
employ early in life where patronage was more 
rife, and had entered the service of the gold- 





NUREMBERG, 


| tastes were such as an artistic life in early youth 
| might lead him to. The old goldsmiths were 
indeed the best patrons of ancient Art; but for 
them an important branch of it—ornamental 
design—would have wanted the constancy of 
inventive spur, and the art of engraving and 
printing from incised plates originated in their 
workshops. They were intimately connected 
with the artists of their day ; and the greatest 
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S, NUREMBERG, 


studio a modern workshop has made iteelf. The 
early intercourse of young Durer with Art and 
artists, spurred him on to desire to occupy him- 
self in greater works than he could find himself 
employed upon in his father’s house. He had 
learned nearly all he could learn there, and had 


8 | diligently acquired the power to execute good 
8- | works as a goldsmith by the time he had reached 
| his sixteenth year; but he was wearied with the 
| task of copying, and wished to join the ranks of 


. 








| smith, Albert Durer, rejoiced over the birth of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the master spirits ot whom he occasionally 
caught a glimpse in the hours of business. He 
also would be an artist, and communicated his 
higher aspirations to his father. The elder 
Durer had worked his way patiently on by a 
slow and steady course, and could not under- 
stand why his son, now a good workman, with a 
fair prospect of equally succeeding in trade, 
should not be content to do as he had done. 
He had also that unpoetic thrifty style of looking 
at the whole question, which led him to consider 
his son as making a total wreck of the man 

years’ study which he had already gone throug 

to fit him for the goldsmiths’ trade; and he was, 
consequently, much displeased. He considered 
the question in the light of a positive loss for an 
uncertain gain, and somewhat rudely dismissed 
it from his mind. Like the majority of men, he 
coul not bear that his son should shape himself 
a new course by the aid of the strong will of his 
own genius, when he considered the old course 
the best. He had rested on the hope of his son’s 
aid, which he saw he was well able to give him ; 
and the prospect of his quietly succeeding him 
as a thrifty goldsmith of Nuremberg he thought 
enough to satisfy the most ardent hope. It was 
long before he could patiently listen to his 
son's contrary mode of reasoning, and it was 
not until the young Albert, by reiterated attacks 
of earnest argument, closely but carefully 
enforced, had in some degree shaken him, that 
he would turn a willing ear to his wishes. Once 
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MICHAEL WOHLGEMUTH, 


having done this, and become fully aware of the 
strength of his son’s hopes, and the eagerness of 
his aspirations, he changed his whole conduct, 
and with laudable zeal bethought himself of the 
best artist by whom he should be instructed. 
There were always many in Nuremberg, but 
none had better reputation than Michael 
Wéohlgemuth ; he also was an earnest, busy man, 
constantly employed in many branches of his 
profession, possessing in fact a great deal of the 
trading spirit, and therefore he was the man with 
whom Durer would most desire to see his son 
studying. It was ultimately arranged that the 
young Albert,should be bound to him for the 
term of three years to learn the art of painting. 
Wéhlgemuth was at this period in the full 
vigour of his life and was pouring forth an 
abundance of labour; he painted pictures, he 
furnished designs for goldsmiths and artisans, 
he illustrated books, and was a thriving and 
prosperous man. His works would not delight 
any eye now as they once charmed the Nurem- 
bergers. They are essentially stiff and hard, 
exhibiting the exaggeration of form and attitude 
which makes early Art look grotesque: he was 
fond of stern drawing, and generally painted a 
firm black outline to his figures, which has a 
very harsh effect. His colouring is equally 
positive, and his saints are generally arrayed in 
prismatic tints, relieved by the gold backgrounds 
which prevailed so constantly in early Art. His 
ng ay painted by Durer at -a later period of 
1is life, is characteristic of the man. It is now 
in the Pinacothek at Munich, and has been well 
described by Dr. Kugler, as delineating “a 





strangely sharp, bony, and severe countenance.” 
Wohigemuth was born at Nuremberg in 1434, 
and died in 1519. His native city still contains 
some of his best works, particularly in the 
Moritzkapelle, that sacred resting-place of quaint 
old Art, thus religiously preserved for an age 
which brings to it few worshippers. It is but 
justice, however, to one who was great in his 
own day, to observe that he occasionally rises 
above the level of the bald style above indicated ; 
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ST. ANNE, AFTER DURER. 


and the eminent writer we have just now quoted, 
observes,—‘ whenever tranquil feeling is to be 
shown, he then exhibits many indications of a 
sense for grace in form, and tenderness in ex- 
pression ;” and at a later period of his life,— 
“the sharp cutting style, which strikes us so dis- 


beang 


rHE HIMMELSTHOR, 


he painted in 1487 for the high altar of the 
Schusterkirche, at the expense of the family of 
Peringsdorfer. They represent various saints 
life-size, and are drawn with much vigour, and 
coloured with considerabte power ; the outlines 
are strongly marked in black, and they exhibit 
his full merits. We select the figure of St. 
Margaret as an example of his style ; the some- 


agreeably in his early works, is much softened ; 
the colouring is also warm powerful.” He 
was certainly the best of the Nuremberg painters 
until his pupil eclipsed him. Dr. Waagen con- 


ST. MARGARET, AFTER WONLOEMUTH. 


siders the picture in the south aisle of the 
Frauenkirche as one of the best works now 

uA his native city; it represents St. 
Gregory celebrating mass amid many other 
saints; but the men of Nuremberg seem most 
to value those in the Moritzkapelle, and which 
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NUREMBERG CASTLE. 


what constrained and angular attitude of the 
right arm carries the mind back to the missal 
—- of the previous century ; the small, 
inched, and con folds of the drapery, be- 

ong to the German school almost entirely ; 
and to it may be traced Durer’s errors in this 
particular portion of Art. In the figure we have 
from his works for comparison, we see 

















the same peculiar, “ crinkled,” minute folds, 
completely destructive of dignity or breadth, 
and untrue to nature ; but we see also a grandeur 
of general conception and the bold leading 
lines‘ of the composition unbroken by such 
minutis, which are secondary to the main idea. 


It represents St. Anne (the mother of the Virgin) 


clasping her hands in anguish at the refusal of 
the high priest to accept the offering of herself 
and husband in the temple at Jerusalem, and 
occurs in the first of Durer’s series of woodcuts 
ilhustrating the Léfe of the Virgin. 
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| 
treated these mysteries, The reputation of 
Durer was well-established by these cuts, and 
gave him a good position in his native town, 
which he never left afterwards, except for a 
_ journey to Venice in 1506, and to the Nether- 
| lands in 1520. ; 
All Durer’s tastes were essentially national, 
if indeed they may not be said to be narrowed 


This striking peculiarity of treatment adopted | 


by the early German artists in their draperies, 


was once a to us by an old native artist, | 


who assurec 


us that it was entirely caused by | 


the models for study which they universally em- | 


ployed. These were emall lay figures, over which 
draperies were cast formed in wet paper, disposed 
according to the artist's fancy, and allowed to dry 
and set in the rigid form we see in their pictures. 
We have nowhere met with this key to the mode 
of study adopted by them ; but it so completely 
accords with the character of their drawings, 
and would be so easy to attain in this material, 
and so difficult in any other, that it seems to 
bear the impress of accuracy. 

The work of Wihigemuth, by which he is now 
most familiarly known, are the illustrations of the 
Nuremberg Chronicle, which he executed in con- 
junction with William Pleydenwurff, and which 
were published in 1493. This once famous 


history is an unwieldy folio, full of historic | 


learning equally heavy, and illustrated by more 





than a thousand wood-cuts, many cf which are | 


very large. 
executed the views of cities and minor illustra- 
tions, and his greater fellow-labourer designed 
and drew upon the wood the historical scenes. 
In conformity with the custom of ancient chro- 
nicles, the bistory begins with the creation of 
the world, the various incidents connected there- 
with being all delineated. There is considerable 
invention, but great lack of grace, in all these 
designs; they bear, however, strong resemblances 
to the leading characteristics of Wéhlgemuth’s 
paintings, — they are superior to the wood- 
cuts that preceded him, particularly as regards 
the amount of finish and chiaroscuro they ex- 
hibit. The earliest wood-cuts by Durer bear 
some resemblance to these works, and are in the 
dry hard style of a master who evidently valued 
positive drawing at a higher rate than the 


It would appear that Pleydenwurff | 


within the circle of the town of Nuremberg and 
its neighbourhood. He married soon after his 
return ; and living entirely at home, prosecuted 
his art with unwearied assiduity, the avarice of 
his wife urging still further his constant labours. 
His studies seem to have been made from the 





people around him, or from the scenes which 
constantly met his eye. Thus, in his scripture 
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THE RESIDENCE OF ALBERT DURER,. 


prints, the people of Nuremberg, and the peasants 
of the neighbourhood, figure as representatives 
of the ancient Jews. St. Joseph is a Nuremberg 
carpenter, and the Virgin herself seems to have 
been modelled from some fair maiden of the 
city. The stout burghers, who witness the 
happy meeting of St. Joachim and Anne at the 
golden gate of the temple, in his series of prints 
illustrative of the Life of the Virgin, are such as 





blandishments of colour ; this, indeed, bas always | 


been a characteristic of German Art. 

The three years of Durer'’s pupilage having 
expired, in conformity with the usual German 
custom, he travelled to see the world and improve 
himself. Of the early works of his genius we 
have no certain trace. That he was a good 
portrait painter we may be assured by the ex- 
amination of his own picture in the gallery of 
the Uffizi at Florence, painted in 1498, and that 
of his father, in the Pinacothek at Munich ; but 
earlier chalk drawings exist, showing his profi- 
ciency in this branch of Art at the age of four- 
teen. In the course of his peregrinations in 
Germany he visited his brother artists, returning 
to his native city in 1494. His earliest works 
on his return seem to have been designs on 
wood, for in 1498 appeared the series of wood- 
cuts, illustrating the Revelations of St. John. 
Dr, Kugler says “we should regard them as 
proofs of his activity in the years immediately 
preceding; such at least is the case in similar 
works. In these compositions the artist has 
already attained great and peculiar excellence, 
but in these, as might be expected from the 
subject, the fantastic eleinent the ground- 
work of the whole. These mystical subjects are 
conceived in a singularly poetical spirit; the 
wonderful and monstrous meet us in living 
bodily forms. Some of them exhibit a power of 
representation to the eye, and a grandeur of 
conception the more surprising, since the shape- 
less exuberance of the scriptural visions might 
easily have led the artist astray, as has indeed 
frequently happened in the case of others who 
have attempted these subjects.” In artistic 
effect these cuts are inferior to his latter works, 
and the drawing is sometimes more defective ; 
but in inventive power they are 


and no artist before or since has 80 successfully 





in his converse with nature as he saw it around 
him; and the minutely careful sketches which 
now enrich our national collection, testify to his 
industry and anxiety for truth as the basis of 
his labours. 

_The old town of Nuremberg was eminently 
picturesque and was enriched with artistic works 





master-pieces, | 


by the best men of the day. The wealth of its 
inhabitants was expended on their houses within 
and without, and the churches were lavish] y 





| Durer might have daily seen loitering by the 


tower gate opposite his own windows; and the 
modest-looking maiden with the extravagantly 
fashionable head-dress, whom he has introduced 
in his “Marriage of the Virgin,” has been abso- 
lutely copied from nature ; the original sketch, 
made by his own hand from a Nuremberg 
damsel, is preserved with many similar studies 
by him in the British Museum. He was untiring 


VIEW FROM DURER’s HOUSE. 


adorned with paintings and sculpture as well as 
with other riches of Art, connected with the 
service of religion. In its quaint old streets 
might be studied the fruits of the faith and 
feeling of its inhabitants. Numerous figures of 
the Holy Mother decorated the street corners, or 
were enshrined over the portals of the doors of 
the merchantmen, the light burning before each 
serving the double purpose of religion and 
utility, in a city of dark tortuous lanes. The 
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ingenuity of the mason and sculptor was taxed 
in varied inventions for the er adornment 
of the homes of the wealthy ; and the numerous 
specimens of artistic ironwork still remaining 
attest the taste and opulence of the merchant 
princes of the old city. Art was thus wedded to 
utility as well as to luxury, and at every step in 
Nuremberg the attention will still be arrested 
by its influence. 

Durer lived in a large mansion at one ex- 
tremity of the town, close to the gate from 
whence he could in a few minutes escape from the 
pent-up city to the open fields, His house is one 
of those nae buildings in which there is enough 
timber to build at least a dozen modern houses. 


- The lower portion is stone, the upper, with its 


open galleries, of wood. The view from his doors 
embraced the town gate, and the picturesque 
tower known as the Thiergartnerthor, beside it. 
The house between that and the narrow lane 
which leads up the castle hill was the property 
at that time of one Martin Kétzel, who, having 
twice employed himself in pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem, and in measuring the number of paces 
the Saviour trod on the Via Dolorosa, had p toma 
mined on his return to consider his house as the 
representative of Pilate’s house, the gate of 
Nuremberg as that of Jerusalem, the churchyard 
of St. John in the fields beyond as Calvary, and 
the road between as the Via Dolorosa, and to 
cause representations of the events of the Sa- 
viour’s journey in the line of this road at the 
various distances where they were traditionally 
supposed to occur; and the chief sculptor of 
Nuremberg, Adam Kraft, was employed to ex- 
ecute the sculptures, which still stand a monu- 
ment of the piety of the old citizen, whose house 
(known by the figure of an armed knight at its 
angle) is still familiarly called “ Pilate’s House.” 


. Time has written strange alterations on these 


old works, and wanton injury has also been 
done to them, but there still remains enough to 
show the ability of their conception and execu- 
tion. 

The castle comprises the somewhat rambling 
series of buildings of all ages, styles, and dates, 
which crown the rock above. The singular 
manner in which this isolated mass of stone 
suddenly rises from the sandy plain may have 
induced the first foundation of the city, be the 
secure locality it afforded the castle of a ruler in 
days of old. Its early history is shrouded in 
obscurity, one of its towers has been attributed to 
the Romans ; it can still show undoubted works 
of the ninth century in the chapels of Sts. Ottmar 
and Margaret, from which time it received 
alterations and additions of all kinds, ending in 
leaving it the picturesque assemblage of quaint 
old buildings which it at present remains. The 
Himmelsthor, or “ tower of heaven,” is the name 
given to the large round tower which is built 
within the castle precincts on the highest point 
of the rock, and which, as its title implies, soars 
toward heaven, and forms a prominent feature in 
all views of Nuremberg. The panorama from its 
summit is singularly striking, comprising the 
entire country for an immense distance around. 
The alte veste, where Wallenstein encamped, in his 
memorable siege of this city, and the blue hills 
known as the Franconian Switzerland, termi- 
nating with the Moritzberg, give relief to the 
otherwise flat vicinity. This tower has been 
introduced in the back-ground of some of Durer’s 
designs, as well as other portions of the castle. 
The old town-walls also figure in those scenes 
from Holy Writ he so frequently designed. The 
anachronisms which result from such a mode of 
realising scenes in past history were os 
familiar in his own day to save them from all 
adverse criticism; indeed it had become the 
formula of early Art, thus to verify sacred events 
by adapting them to the experiences of every-day 
life around, to which it never appealed in vain. 
To comprehend fully the Art of any one period, 
and the talent of any artist of that period, we 
must go back mentally to the time in which he 
flourished, and measure him by such as had pre- 
ceded him. In this way alone can we forma 
right judgment of his powers, and award him 
his due place in Art.* 





* To be continued. - aneeee a 





FOREIGN CRITICISM 
OF ENGLISH ART. 





We have many times expressed surprise at 
the quality of foreign criticism of English Art. 
We will not say that writers treating of British 
Art are wantonly unjust, but it is sufficiently 
evident that they are deplorably ignorant, 
Years ago we made every allowance for the 
prejudice of our neighbours ; but each day brings 
us so much nearer to the continent that we are 
more than ever astonished that French writers, 
especially, should, in their estimate of us, be so 
far from truth. It is probable that a French 
exhibition will be naturalised among us. To 
ourselves, as a nation, there is no praise due for 
this: all that can be said is, that we appro- 
ciate good Art of whatever country,—if the 
pictures had been inferior, they would not have 
been so readily sold. We gave a cordial welcome 
to the exhibition of French pictures: and shall 
do so again when they again appear in London. 
To these remarks, and to others which follow, 
we are led by the appearance of an article 
in the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” entitled 
“La peinture Frangaise, et son histoire,” in 
which occur these observations :—“ L’école 
Anglaise n’ existait pas, Loe ayy ler, 
avant Reynolds; depuis un sidcle a peine l'école 
Anglaise a commencé & prendre rang parmi 
les écoles de peinture. Comment si prés 
encore de sa naissance, est elle entrée déja jam 
un période de déclin? Parce qu’ au lieu d’ inter- 
préter les découvertes faites par Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, et plus récemment par Lawrence 
et le paysagiste Constable, les peintres Anglais 
n'ont profité de ces découvertes que pour se 
dispenser de sentir. Ils ont beau multiplier les 

roduits ; ils ne font a quelques exceptions prés, 
a plupart du temps, qu’ augmenter le nombre 
des redites, et méme la pretendue réforme que 
tente aujourdhui la secte des préraphaelites 
n’aura peut étre d’autre resultat qu'une nouvelle 
transformation du pastiche.”* The name of the 
author of the article is Henri Delaborde. We do 
not remember him as a painter: if he be an 
artist, he writes with an infinitesimal modicum 
of professional knowledge, and with none at all 
of the English school, the fate of which he 
decides so summarily. Reynolds, Lawrence, and 
Gainsborough are quoted among the continental 
schools; but rarely have we perceived ‘acquain- 
tance with anything of them beyond their names. 
We have learned from Foreign sources that 
Reynolds was a landscape painter, Gainsborough 
an architect, that Baily’s “ Eve” was by Canova : 
and this from persons who discussed the merits 
of the English school. 

In treating of the schools of our neighbours we 
we consider it indispensable to know something 
about them. When the collection in the Louvre 
was commenced, it was felt necessary to support 
its national significance by pretensions to a 
school ; and some historians of the French school 
invite us back to the consideration of a list of apo- 
cryphal illuminators in whose art everything was 
foreign. Others again commence with the reign 
of Francis I.; but in his reign Italian Art was 
mount. If Rosso, Luca Penni, Lionardo Fiamingo, 
Bartolommeo Miniati, Caccianemici, Bagnacavalto, 
Primaticcio, &c. &c. were Frenchmen, and of 
the French school, then the history of the 
French school may be com at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Upon 
such grounds it would not be incorrect to com- 
mence the history of English Art in the reign of 
Henry III., determining its second ous in 
the reign of Henry VIIL, the advent of olbein, 
and its third period as signalised by the works 





* “The English school did not exist properly speak- 
ing before Reynolds : it is scarcely a century lace the 
English school began to take rank among the schools of 
painting. Why so soon after its birth has it fallen into 


a period of decline? Because instead of interproting | on 


recentl pain . 
artists Love availed themselves of these discoveries only 
to excuse themselves from thinking. 
they multiply their productions, with a few exceptions 
they do nothing the greater part of the time but increase 
the number of repetitions and even the presumed reform 
which the sect of the pre-Raphaclites is attempting, 
will probably have_no other result than a new phase of 
r. ” 








of Vandyke. If Rosso and Primaticcio 
French artiste, Holbein and Vandyke wee 
cor ‘ 
8 of the living French 
hope we do Fon ye pen roy all its era 
members—but we do not pronounce u their 
a y seer being scqualated with their quali 
es an wers; ye’ the Luxem- 
bourg cslletion asa jedeolien of the progres- 
sive state of the French school, we cannot but 
regret the influences which have placed many 
of the pictures in that collection. The same 
influences operate to a deplorable extent among 
ourselves. But to advert to the decline of 
the English school, we believe that the French 
writer has framed his observations from a 
misinterpretation of certain strictures of our own 
on the most faulty works of our exhibitions. 
When M. Delaborde’ speaks of reproductions of 
Reynolds, and Lawrence, and Gainsborough, we 
can refer his observation to nothing but portrait 
painting on the one hand, and on the other 
to nothing but landscape. This is advanced 
without knowledge of the fact that, among 
men worthy to be called members of our 
school—men who have worked through the 
style of Lawrence — the works of Reynolds 
are still a standard of excellence. We havo 
seen and closely examined the works of all 
living schools in this department of Art, 
—we have without the slightest taint of pre- 
judice given them their full meed of merit, but 
in colour and every excellence of impersonation 
and effect they are altogether incom le with 
the best works of the British school. With 
respect to imitation of Gainsborough, we cannot, 
from its very oe ae the question. 
The French school of landscape is below that of 
Germany, and immeasurably below our own. 
French landscape-painters neither draw nor 
paint trees with tolerable — and nothing 
can be more mannered and artificial than their 
marine pictures. It is in small composi- 
tions that the living French school excels; 
theirs is the perfection of the “ genteel” comedy 
and the melodrama of the art : causeri jours 
causerie—in that ~—_ are unapproachably t. 
We feel that wee of their ry pictures should 
have been painted small, and that many of their 
small works should have been large. The genre 
art of the Dutch is hard, scenic, inhospitable, 
—as Fuseli says somewhere of something else, 
“chiselled out;” but the boudoir life of the 
French has something in it so exquisite that it 
cannot fail to reclaim an anchorite to his friends. 
We never join one of these little circles without 
thanking the painter for his introduction to 
such agreeable society. The coffee and liqueurs 
have just been removed, and everybody looks 
refi These pictures are such a refuge 
after a landscape or a marine subject. The 
French government has always patronised his- 
torical Art in France, the English goverument 
has never done so until recently ; but now that 
this is done, if the spirit of this patronage be 
fittingly carried out, we shall hereafter be able 
to point to a series of works unsurpassed b 
those of any fo nation, Critics who mek 
of the decline of British Art have not seen 
recent exhibitions; and those who speak of 
imitations of Gainsborough cannot have seen 
any. When first fresco was spoken of as a 
means of decorating the new Houses of Par- 
liament, certain members of the House of 
Commons ridiculed the idea of British artists 
attempting anything in this manner ; but where, 
we ask, are there to be found modern instances 
of fresco superior to some of those in the new 
Palace of Westminster! If those works indicate 
declension, in what relation do the productions 
of Delaroche, Vernet, Scheffer, and others 
stand to those of David and Lebrun! If there 
be a common standard of excellence in Art, and 
the quality of Art among us have no- 
thing since the days of olds, it must be 
admitted that the French school has 
nothing since the “ Leonidas” and the “ © 
Women” of David. We give, perhaps, greater 
im ce to the passage which we have 
extracted than is ; we should not have 
noticed it at all but for that a writer 
in a journal so le should evince s0 
little knowledge of the state of British Art. 





























THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A., Painter. P. Lightfoot, Engraver. 
Sise of the Picture, 4 ft. $ in. by 3 ft. Sin. 


Portrairure generally possesses little interest 
unless it be from the hand of some very eminent 
painter, or the representation of an individual 
whose name is a to distinction and 
consequent popularity ; in the former case one 
estimates the picture as a great work of Art, 
almost without reference to the — whose 
features are before us; in the latter we are 
more inclined to look at the form and lineament 
of him who has an especial claim on public 
notice. A it by either of the “great 
masters” will always arrest attention though we 
may be regardless or ignorant of him who sat to 
the artist; while another, of some great hero, 
or of one illustrious as a benefactor of his race, 
_ becomes interesting, though it may happen to 
be an indifferent picture, if it only be a faithful 
transcript of the original. When, however, 
both the painter and his sitter bear names 
entitled to honour, the “living canvas” has a 
double claim; and this is the case with that 
from which the annexed engraving has been 


copied. 

But there is a class of painting which, though 
essentially belonging to portraiture, from its 
peculiar treatment partakes of the character of 
a “subject picture,” and thereby possesses a 
charm that mere portraits would never offer ; 

olds's group of the Duchess of Devonshire 
and her infant child is of this class; henee it 
will include in ite admirers the connoisseur who 
looks for a fiue example of painting, the hero- 
worshipper—if such a term be permitted—whose 
homage is paid to exalted station, and the 
multitude who are attracted by a pleasing 
picture. 

Of the two figures in this group, the mother 
claims the first consideration. Georgina, Duchess 
of Devonshire, and eldest daugh of John, 
Earl Spenser, was born Jane 9th, 1753; and 
married William, fifth Duke of Devonshire by 
whom she had three children, Georgina—the 
infant represented in the picture—Henrietta, 
and William George, the present Duke of Devon- 
shire, a nobleman no less refined in tastes and 
habits than elevated in position; he is the 
liberal patron of all that is costly and elegant in 
Art. Her Grace was, in her day, perhaps the 
most celebrated lady even in the highest ranks 
of the aristocracy: greatly distinguished by ber 
pened wigan = wApey so indeed as to be 

wn by the epithet of the “ beautiful duchess,” 
she was no less favoured in her mental endow- 
ments and in those graceful accomplishments 
which are the ornaments of apy station in life. 
The combination of these natural and acquired 
qualifications enabled her to attain a supremacy 
im the world of fashion which has seldom been 
equalled. In the Fine Arts she was allowed to 
& correct judgment, and her poetical 
talents—evidenced in a poem entitled “St, 
Gothard,” printed for private circulation only— 
displayed taste and sensibility of a high cha- 
racter. In the days when the two great political 
parties under the recognised leadership of Pitt 
and Fox respectively were in active antagonism, 
the Duchess was no lukewarm partisan of the 
Worn _ died in 1806. 
ve infant, the Lady Georgina Cavendish— 
whose portrait, as a child, is here preserved—it 
is only nec to remark that she is the 
present Countess of Carlisle, and the mother of 
the Earl of Carlisle—a nobleman distinguished 
as & politician, and even more, perhaps, by a 
mind of high cultivation in Art and literature— 
of the Duchess of Sutherland, of the Lady 
Dover, and of the Lady Labouchere. 
he picture in the Royal Collection is not 
the original work of Reynolds, but a copy for 
which George IV. gave Sir T. Lawrence a 
commision: Lavvenes ba 3 
~~ rious portraits, consigned the 
task to Etty. The original picture is in the 
pean of the Duke of Devonshire: it must 
ve been painted in Reynolds's best period— 
about 1784. The copy, which is of the exact size 
of the original, is in the corridor at Windsor. 
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NOMENCLATURE 
OF PICTORIAL ART.* 


BY J. B. PYNE. 


SUBORDINATION. 


Tiere are few qualities that so much 
contribute to render a work classical as 
subordination ; and, consistently with a 
very general rule, touching the comparative 
rarity of great excellence that would appear 
to pervade nature itself, as well as everything 
derived from it, there are very few works 
that possess it to any desirable extent. 

A great many of us, as well as of those 
who have preceded us, have missed the mark 
in the ignorance of such a thing’s existence. 
A great many under the idea of producing 
high impressions by an accumulation of 
excellencies, have thought it to be incom- 
patible with high force and power, and have 
modestly said, “ with my limited amount of 
facility, I cannot afford to subordinate any- 
thing. Tell me how I | increase my 
effect, and I will hold myself your debtor.” 
To the unprofessional world it will appear 
strange to assert, that many incomplete and 
sketched works have it, while few of those 
which have suffered elaboration have it not. 
This is, notwithstanding, notoriously the fact ; 
as, generally speaking, in the completion of 
a work, every part in receiving its due 
finish with its ultimate force, is gradually 
and laboriously finished and forced far away 
from its first intention, the quality of all 
others most desirable to preserve. 

We all of us do this to some extent ; and 
the result has been, to create a large number 
of buyers and collectors of first intentions, 
represented by so many sketches from 
nature and unfinished pictures. This class 
of collectors possess the most correct and 
classical tastes of all the picture buyers 
now in “the market ;” and they will only 
transfer their affections to more finished 
works, when these shall possess high sub- 
ordination and-intentionality, in addition to 
accomplished painting. 

As an example of the most signal and 
ultimate success in subordination, I would 
again instance a picture to which I have 
heretofore referred, “the Logos” of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, in the possession of Mr. 
Miles near Bristol. 

To say that this picture stands at the 
head of its class, compared with the paint- 
ings of other great men of Italy who have 
indulged in this species of work, is saying 
very little to the purpose, as most of such 
works must be considered somewhat inferior 
to their other productions in single figures, 
and in which the heads of heroes, rulers, or 
statesmen form the subjects. Their heads of 
the Saviour rise frequently to a high physical 
beauty, deified by a resignation trending 














on sublimity ; while at the same time their 
heads of the Creator, instead of ascending 
from this type, and shadowing forth the 
mighty intellectual energies of primitive 
creation, sink generally below the demands 
for criticiam, and very seldom rise—as has 
been observed—to the same amount of 
dignity and power with their heroes, rulers, 
and statesmen. 

Leaving as it does the single heads 
of the other men at an immeasurable dis- 
tance, the juster mode would be to compare 
— i oo with a heads of Leonardo 

mse ven in this comparison again it 
has no competitor, but rises as mush above 
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— nglaud, 
advantage of our readers. fail to do 0 to the great 








his other great productions, as these do 
above the best works of other painters. 

The general impression produced by this 
painting is that of a sublime stillness. 
Carried through an excited assembly, and 
seen, it would produce a more perfect calm 
than would the reading of a riot act ; and, 
if calculated to make a sinner tremble, a 
painter might reasonably quail under a 
commission to compete with its wondrous 
grandeur and concentrated expression. 

Napoleon, who had a strangely correct 
notion of the grand in Art, and se:zed with 
his own hands the Jupiter gem, did quite 
right in offering fifteen thousand guineas 
for this work, and the merchant did equally 
right in refusing that sum. 

Conceded the merits accorded to this 
work, it were fortunate, as offering first-rate 
grounds on which to institute inquiry as to 
the causes of such signal success, and, being 
in itself of a transcendent simplicity, it has 
an advantage over more complicated pro- 
ductions, inasmuch as any attempt to evade 
a difficulty in the confusion necessarily 
hanging about undetermined complications, 
may the more easily be detected and refused. 

The old mode of estimating the general 
excellence of a work must, however, be dis- 
carded here entirely. This mode, completed 
if not invented by Richardson, one of the 
most honest and sincere, though somewhat 
mistaken writer on Art, still continues to 
mislead the equally sincere student; and, 
though just capable of leading him to esti- 
mate a particular quality, is totally inade- 
quate to enable him to determine upon the 
general or total excellence of any one entire 
production. 

Without immediate reference to Richard- 
son, I cannot be very exact in a description 
of his process, but it was to be pursued 
somewhat in this manner, A _ certain 
number, say ten, was given as a represen- 
tative of the maximum value of every 
pictorial constituent. Thus, a work in 
which composition, chiar’-oseuro, colour, 
drawing, invention, expression, character, 
harmony, ideality, and grace, may each be 
rated at their highest state of perfeetion, 
and numbered ten, would necessarily stand 
as A, No.1 in Art, as,added together, the 
full sam would reach 100, being the highest 
possible amount to be reached by this 
process. 

A work in which each constituent should 
be valued at 5, and amount in the gross to 
50, would rate as exactly mediocre ; and, at 
any rating under this sum, would have to be 
pronounced as more or less bad in its descent 
through the lower numbers. 

Nothing can be more apparently straight- 
forward than this mode, its only and great 
disadvantage being that it does not lead 
powers: to the object desired, but unfor- 
tunately so much across it, that the further 
it be F meron the more the judgment will 
be led astray. 

For instance. There are many consti- 
tuents of very high value in themselves, 
that are but sparingly admissible in certain 
works, and others of equal respectability 
that are totally inadmissible, the. first re- 
quiring strict subordination, and the last 
requiring expulsion altogether. It follows 
then, that to introduce them at their highest 
excellence, would be to damage a work to 
the full amount of 10 each ; or, at any rate, 
5 each for the first, and 10 each for the 
second class, 

It is indeed notoriously the impression of 
first-rate and classical critics, that high works 
depend upon few constituents, if it may not 
be added that the highest maintain their 
pre-eminence on the fewest. 

The picture-loving world of the present ee 
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may be neither fit nor inclined to accept the 
latter proposition, but a few hundred years 
will necessarily bring it to that conclusion 
provided that the facilities to the study and 

roduction of Fine Art experience no check 
Sen the present auspicious time. 

In returning to the “Logos,” and summing 
up its aggregate pretensions from the most 
careful and discriminating estimate of its 
— according to the process of 

ichardson, it would present unavoidably a 
very small as well as a very erroneous num- 
ber, as indicative of its value. 

It depends—like most other great works 
—on a few, if not the fewest constituents ; 
but the few are of a high order, and under 
a most masterly subordination to one ruling 
one. 

They may be remembered thus, and rated 
in sequence according to their precedence :— 
Expression, Ipgauiry, Drawtye and In- 
VENTION in no greater force than secondary, 
and as necessary in realising the first two. 
Harmony, not as applicable to colour, but 
in its wider sense as —- general 
agreement and union in a whole work. The 
colour may be en ny termed a chro- 
matic negation. 1e chiar’-oscuro simple 
and obvious, and the composition not more 
than respectable. 

It will now be seen that, rating expression 
at 10, ideality at 9, drawing and inven- 
tion at 5, harmony at 8; with colour and 
eomposition at 5 each ; the aggregate value 
would only reach 42 ; somewhere below the 
point of mediocrity, 50. 

It will also be seen that this mode of 
estimation, if applicable at all in other in- 
stances, will not admit of being applied to 
works of this calibre, while adducing this 
instance of its unfitness, is of itself only 
useful in first throwing the painter as well as 
the connoisseur off a decidedly wrong scent, 
preparatory to laying them on a truer one. 

The attempt to do this will lay me under 
the charge of high egotism with many of 
my contemporaries, chiefly founded upon 
the circumstance of being myself a painter, 
and not merely from being a painter, but a 
landscape-painter, instead of dealing with 
history and the subtleties of the human 
figure. To this charge I must bow if re- 
quired, if only by way of saving myself the 
time requisite in an endeavour to justify 
myself; a time in all similar instances 
mostly mis-spent by those of too thin a 
skin to bear their natural share of the 
world’s rubs, and which generally leaves 
both the world and the pleader in the same 
state at the end as they were at the 
beginning of the suit. 

he fact, however, is that the major 
portion of the critical artistic writing which 
we have access to, is the work of men un- 
connected with the art professionally, and 
it would be strange if the circumstance of 
being a painter, should of itself in anyway 
disqualify a man from having any opinions 
of weight on painting. 

If any previous hesitations have withheld 
these opinions, it must not be attributed 
to the circumstance of being a — nor 
from ny So doubt as to their perfect 
soundness, but from a natural hesitation to 
advance them at an earlier age. And the 
same motives would have held their same 
weight in the case of my having been a 
merchant or a private gentleman. 

Earlier in life I recollect feeling very 
much outraged that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
should call the whole Venetian sehool that 
of the ornamental. He was perfectly right, 
however, although it had been better perhaps 
to explain more clearly that which consti- 
tuted the ornamental, and more distinctly 
separated it from the higher style, which 








has had two or three founders only, with 
an insufficient number of successful followers 
to be really called a school. 

The principal Venetians, highly educated 
in the technical portions of Art, rather 
threw away power than wanted it. They 
revelled in that which was denied to most 
of the other schools, and with more sub- 
ordination to the higher points of practice 
they had risen to greater eminence. Half 
that consummate subordination which cha- 
racterises the “ Logos” would have doubly 
increased the value of the Venetian school. 

Subordination then is the one quality in 
this work, without which the greater iuitia- 
tive qualities had been mutually able to 
destroy themselves by equal and injudicious 
competition. 

Expression reigns supreme. It is the 
imperial mark that through the whole work 
burns sublime, waited upon by ideality, as 
a military sovereign is waited upon by his 
general, glowing with ardour to an ardour 
greater still. e rest is all subordination, 


still and subdued, without any amount of | 
| In one pulpit, each 


force in light, shadow, or colour ; invention, 
composition, or execution. The last of 
which, as it ranks the lowest, challenges 
the attention less in this than in any other 
well-known picture by the same great man. 

This work has been copied by some self- 
sufficient and arrogant hand, and the copy 
has been several times exhibited in this 
country. The copy is a very singular work 
and would appear to have been determined 
on, and executed, under some strange notion 
of the value of a work in which the com- 
ponent parts should be each carried up to 
the highest possible amount of force. The 
drawing is a respectable attempt to imitate 
the original; the colour is fresh and bril- 
liant, the light and shade as opposed and 
distinct as could be managed ; indeed, every 
embellishment within the power of the 
copyist has been profusely lavished on the 
production, and the result is so extrava- 

tly ridiculous that I did not recognise at 
rst sight that it was a copy from the 
celebrated picture, or, what is closer to the 
fact, the repulsive appearance of so many 
qualities in one canvas all fighting for 
supremacy, deterred me from its examina- 
tion, by which I lost the advantage of 
knowing that it wasa copy, and the very 
wide chance of feeling it to be anything like 
an improvement on the original. 

It would afford one of the most useful 
lessons, not only to the painter and the 
connoisseur, but to the general public, to 
place these two pictures, original and copy, 
side by side in a national gallery, as it 
would show, not merely the advantage, but 
the absolute necessity of a quality (subordi- 
nation) without which no work can rise to 
great excellence. 

As no time may be considered lost in 
following out inquiries on so essential a 
subject, it were well to notice a picture, 
considered generally as one of the most ex- 
traordinary productions within the whole 
world of painting, called “Il Servo,” and 
painted by certainly one of the most 
extraordinary painters in the world, Jiacomo 
Robusti, called Il Tintoretto. 

The subject of the picture is furnished by 
an intended martyrdom by the Turks of a 
Venetian slave, on invoking the aid of his 


patron saint, St. Mark, and who mira- 
culously appears to protect him, the instru- 
ments of torture are broken in the hands 
of his executioners. 

This picture is the principal one amongst 
those works in which he made his greatest 


struggle to prove the compatibility of an 
union of the Florentine and Venetian modes, 
that is, the grandeur of outline which dis- 








tinguishes more particularly the works of 
Michael Angelo, and that transcendently 
fine colour which belongs more exclusively to 
Titian, as standing at the head of the Vene- 
tian school. It had been well if his power 
had allowed him to go no further, but in this 
picture he has emulated also the force of 
chiar’-oscuro of the Lombardian Caravaggio, 
by which, as it is carried to the same amount 
of force with his colour, throws a third 
new and equal competitor for attention into 
his picture. With the exhibition of so 
muc wer, for power is the sole and 
engrossing characteristic of this work, it 
would ap to be cavilling, jealous, and 
depreciating to the last extreme, to deny it 
the character of a great work ; and great 
and extraordinary it is, though not one of 
a high order, and far is it from having the 
least possible claim to being a classical one. 

Rather than being a complete picture, it 
is a painted catalogue of excellencies, each 
capable perhaps by itself of forming an 
excellent painting, would the others but 

rmit it. It is like three eloquent divines 
reaching his very best 
sermon, in his very best voice and manner 
at the same time ; in which case, a congre- 
gation of the best disposed persons, could 
not say more than, wonderful or extraordi- 
nary. These are, consequently, the only 
exclamations that a set of the very best 
disposed connoisseurs would find it in their 
hearts to utter before this really extra- 
ordinary work. 

With every due respect for those com- 
monly received opinions, amongst which is 
found the one, that “what all the world 
says must be right,” I find some consider- 
able repugnance to write thus far depre- 
ciatingly on a work of so much technical 
merit. But where the full amount of the 
ultimate correct and forcible impression 
capable of being produced through technica 
agencies alone is fallen short of, it is the 
duty of everyone, who either does or fancies 
he does see through the subject, to speak 
out plainly ; by which means only may he 
be able to reciprocate with others in the 
advantage of —s canons affecting Fine 
Art, or the nearly equal advantage of having 
them proved to be mere notions, affecting 
the minds of its too experimental votaries. 

Technical Art may be divided into two 
parts, comprising high and low technics ; 
and this being granted, it must have a 
mean state, making a third. 

Without attempting here much precision 
in the exact division, which shall be done in 
another paper devoted to the subject, it will 
not be out of place to assign to low technics, 
—execution, manner, &c. To mean technics, 
colour, drawing, and light and shade, and to 
high technics, expression, composition, beau- 
ideal in drawing, or ideality, and I would 
include subordination, without which no 
work can be intrinsically great, as no state 
of society can challenge greatness without 
order, which implies subordination. 

The whole of the resources of this work 
then of Tintoretto are drawn from no higher 
a source than mean technics. 

Whatever the authorities have said 
—dazzled the splendour of its colour, 
struck by the ition of its light and 
shade, and the impudent boldness of its 
execution—it is re to find in ita 
single figure in which an approach to ideality 
is realised, nor a single head possessing ex- 
pression enough to carry it out of the sphere 
of ornamen . To descend to 
lower drawing, in which the more obviously 
correct proportions and foreshortening are 
required, it is still deficient. The figure of 
the slave is prominent in this want. 

The composition has some grandeur, and 
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the invention limits itself to the more dex- 
terously occupying a canvas with so many | 
figures, so as to destroy all void and appear- 
ance of poverty, a power possessed by most 
of the Venetians, and in a most eminent | 
degree by Tintoretto himself, who had the 
credit of possessing a more fecund genius 
in invention, in this sense of the term, than 
any other individual of his time. 

The want of subordination forms the 


far as they go, are many and great, and 
quite suflicient, as has been before men- 
tioned, for the wants of three pictures, | 
under three separate modes of subordination, 
though all three destroying each other, as in 
their present form, are insufficient to make 
one. 

The ‘colour for instance—as very truly 
said by many critics—is equal to some of 
the higher flights of Titian himself; and 
subordinated to by light, aud shade, and 


: 

crying omission of the work. Its merits, as | 
| 

} 


The light and shade as regards actual 
impression, force, and arrangement, are 
equally great ; and these subordinated to by 
colour and composition are another. 

The composition, though the weaker of | 
the three, is, notwithstanding, of so pro- | 
minent and striking a character, as to rank 
itself dominant as regards general impres- 
sion and force, and would be of itself suffi- | 
eient to take a first place in a work, if duly | 
subordinated to by the two first constituents. 

If there were in this picture a single pro- | 
minent figure poasessing expressions of a | 
high order, or if generally, a consistent ex- 
pression and passion pervaded the whole 
composition, it were weak as well as mis- 
chievous to make the foregoing suggestions. 

In this case it were only necessary to ally 
the mean technicals in full tone of beauty 
and harmony—though under complete sub- 
ordination — to the particular mode of 
expression, and it had been a high work. 
If there be still any doubts on the sound- 
neas of these deductions, and on the existence 
—not at first all-apparent—of these canons 


composition, is one. 
| 
' 
| 
| 





| notion—crude enough in itse 





affecting Art, compare for an instant the 
all-absorbing interest of those works having 
high and complete subordination, with 


those which have it not. And if those doubts | 
should still remain, push an examina- | 
tion of the subject through the best, along | 


with the worst instances of Art, into the 
mind of man itself, and it is more than pro- 
bable, that from this higher source, the same 
deductions insisted on here wili again occur 
to the new inquirer. 

This inquiry may be simplified, by first 
taking the capabilities and impossibilities 
of mind, and rs as arising out of them, its 
habits and affections ; and if in leading off | 
towards this most interesting and important 
phase of the subject, there be too much 
brevity, it is from the necessity to keep these 
pers within certain due grounds as regards 
ength; and, if few instances be only in- 
dulged in, it is under the certain impression 
that they are written for a class highly in- 
terested in the subject, of great ingenuity, 
and whose minds are as much absorbed by 
whatever may render the higher phases of 
Art familiar and distinct, Seaael of dark 
and doubtfal, as that of the writer himself, 
and not from any paucity in the subject, nor 
from any doubts of the grounds, nor from 
any indisposition to more fully carry them 
out; although at the same time he would 
rather than write himself, have to read some 
treatment of the subject by a more ; 
mind than his own. 


capable 


any such treatment, he is induced to, thus 
‘ee . a” ; H 
as it were, break the ground, which he will 


In the absence then of | 





he happy to see re-entered 
thoroughly explored 


and more 


: | 
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As regards the first point, the capability 
of mind, it is already settled for us as being 
capable only of entertaining one idea at a 
time. Its electric rapidity of transition from 
idea to idea only deceiving us into the 

ff—that we are 
entertainng several at a time, a thing in 
itself as impossible as that the more mate- 


rial body may occupy two places at the | 
| same instant. This is the impossibility no 


less of body than mind. 
Growing out of this prime law of mind 
arises a habit of continual opposition to 


its first great trammel, which relieves | 
itself amongst the most commonplace and | 
| trivial organisms — forming the larger | 
'number in human nature—in a constant 
| transition from one idea to another ; while 


the more weighty intellects among us are 


| continually warring against this proneness 
| 


to swerve, and nailing their ideas firmly 
ty a single point, have by such means only 
been able to achieve that which the great 
mass have been merely dreaming of, while 
a few only amongst them rise to the power 
of appreciation. 

As the mind has but the power of enter- 
taining one idea at one time, so does its 
affections fasten on those works, which more 
than any others embody one thought, repre- 
sent one undisturbed and dominant power, 
possess one intrinsic fullness of expression. 

The mind in its affections, its abandon- 
meuts, its ectasies, is more inititiative than 
in its habits; it may subside on its habits, 
but not until it has drunk its ectasies dry, 
and throws away with contempt, if not with 
disgust, all hindrances foreign to its object. 

The object of subordination is to keep 
veiled those hindrances, 

It has been shown in noticing the treat- 
ment of the “ Logos,” to what an extent this 
has been done. 

In the notice of “Il Servo,” by Tintoretto, 
it has been suggested how it might have 
been done, and as general rules for technical 
subordination. 


COLOUR 
May be subordinated by adopting a se- 
condary or tertiary harmony in lieu of a 
primary, with the oppositions kept as far 
apart as may be allowable, consistent with 


the demands of the more imperative 
costume, 


LIGHT AND SHADE 


_ Become subordinate when the higher 
lights are doubled on the lesser lights, and 
the shadows on the middle tint, observing 
that in no instance the darkest place itself 
on the lightest mass, in ever so small a 
quantity. In a picture, too, where light and 
shade is intended to be subordinate, neither 
the light nor the shadow, in their lightest 
and darkest developments, should be carried 
as far as the full force of the material 
pigments would allow. Thus, the highest 
light should not rise higher than very light 
middle tint, and the deepest shadow should 
not descend lower than very dark middle tint. 
The latter law, however, isnot soim ratively 
necessary to be strictly observec 


obviously enough, in considering the true 
and latent nature of the two abstract 
qualities, light and dark. 

The one being negative in itself and un- 
oc winger may its own errors, while light, 
eing positive and imitative, displays by its 
own agency the slightest error in its placing 
or amount.,* . 


* To be continued. 








as that | 
regarding the lowering of the ultimate light | 
which amounts to an imperious neceasity, 
lhe reason of this difference developes itself | 








BRITISH ARTISTS : 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 





INTRODUCTORY. 


A prertop of four years has elapsed since we 
firs; commenced the publication in the Art- 
Journal, of a series of biographical notiecs 
accompanied with illustrations, of the old 
painters—* The Great Mastera of Art ”—who, 
with the exception of our countryman, Richard 
Wilson, were the ornaments of the foreign 
schools, That series is now brought to a con- 
clusion, but the interest which, we know, was 
felt in it by a very large number of our 
readers, induces us to follow it up with another 
series of papers, which shall embrace the lives 
and works of many of the principal artists of 
the English school, living and dead: in our 
endeavours to carry out this project, we are 
gratified in being able to acknowledge the ready 
assistance those artists to whom we have applied 
have afforded us, by allowing access to the 
pictures which chanced to be in their own 


| possession, and in directing us to others which 


are in the hands of patrons and collectors. 
Frequently, however, our engravings will be 
taken from published prints (in all cases making 
references to the sources) inasmuch as they 
generally represent the works of the artists, at 
various professional epochs, and often represent 
the best productions of their pencils. In 
several instances too, the artists themselves 
have worked upon the drawings prior to the 
blocks being placed in the hands of the engravers, 
so that we hope to present our readers with a 
variety of illustrations, which will prove accept- 
able to them, be honourable to the painters, 
and which will also show the advanced state of 
wood-engraving in this country. To ‘effect the 
last-mentioned object, we have already secured 
the services of Messrs. Nicholls, Messrs. Dalziel, 
and others, who will use their best exertions to 
further the project we have undertaken. 

As with our former series, so with that on 
which we are now entering, it will be our aim 
to render the narratives we write of a popular 
character, by avoiding dry disquisitions upon 
styles and the technicalities of Art criticism, 
in which the connoisseur and the student are 
alone interested. Neither do we profess to offer 
much that will be new to those who have read 
the ArtJournal for some years past: during 
this period we have, in a variety of ways, had 
so much to say concerning the artists whose 
names are again to be brought forward in associ- 
ation with their pictures, that little novelty can 
be expected. 

As touching this subject, we may remark that, 
perhaps in the whole history of Art, there is not 
to be found a similar instance of a school of Art 
acquiring such a position as ours within so short 
a period of time. Halfa century since, we certainly 
had an Academy, but how few of its members 
were then known even in their own country ; how 
far fewer out of it: now, British painters and 
British sculptors have risen up “an exceeding 
great army”; a very large number of whom are 
recognised and honoured throughout the civilised 
world; and of some of whom it may be said, 
that their works are equal in excellence, as they 
are in monetary value, to those of the most emi- 
nent of the old masters, while in many respects 
they surpass those of continental countries where 
Art has had her home for centuries: such a fact, 
we repeat, is without a parallel, and ought not 
to be overlooked, as it can scarcely be denied, 
truthfully, by those who are inclined to disparage 
the efforts of the British artist. 

The natural consequence is, that “ patronage” 
is now largely flowing into its legitimate chan- 
nel. It is true that the prosperity of British 
Art arises not from the aristocracy, but from the 
merchants, manufacturers, and traders of Great 
Britain, but the change is none the less healthful 
and invigorating to Art, while certainly more 
beneficial to the producer, and more instructive 
to the possessor. 

We have especial reason to rejoice at the 
auspicious change we have lived to witness ; for 


| it cannot be presumption in us to think and feel 


that we have contributed to promote this con- 


| summation of our hopes. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 


THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. L—JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. 


we of the first names that added lustre to 
our school of painting, after it really merited 
such an appe!lation, is that of John Constable, 
born, in 1776, at East Bergholt, in Suffolk. 
He used to say that “the scenes of his boy- 
hood made him an artist,” and this we can 
readily believe of anyone in whom nature 
has implanted an intuitive love of Art. We 
know the country well amid which Constable 
was reared, and perhaps a more genial locality 
to create a painter and to foster his inclina- 
tions cannot be seen in all England. 
Constable's father was an opulent miller, 
and was most desirous that his son John, one of three 
boys, should enter the church ; but finding him disinclined 
to this, he pro to him that he should follow his own 
business, and for about a year after leaving school he ap- 
plied himself to the duties of the mill, frequently, how- 
ever, relieving the monotony of his occupation in studying, 
to use his own expression, the “natural history of the 
skies ;” for the painter's art was already working in him, and while yet 
at school he had become acquainted with the only individual in the 
parish who could offer him the least assistance in his favourite pursuit 
—one John Dunthorne, a painter and glazier, and a man rather above 
his station. With Dunthorne the lad was accustomed to pass much 
bf his leisure time in painting landscapes from nature. Notwithstand- 
ing the father’s disinclination to an artist’s life, Mrs. Constable having 
procured for her son an introduction to Sir George Beaumont, whose 
mother resided at Dedhem, rear Bergholt, John was permitted, in 
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VIEW NEAR DEDHAM CHURCH, 


1795, to come to London, “ for the prsaeen Mr. Leslie, R.A., ea 

in his “Memoirs of Constable,” “o repens what might be 
chance of success asa painter.” From that period till February, 1799, 
he appears to have passed his time alternately in the metropolis and 
his native place, sometimes working at his easel and sometimes in 
the mill—the latter yet seeming to be the point to which his ts 
wished his energies to be directed ; for at the end of October, 1797, his 
mother writes thus to a friend in London—Mr. John Smith, the author 
of the “ Life of Nollekens,” with whom her son was intimate :—“ We are 
anticipating the satisfaction of seeing John at home in the course of a 
week or ten days, to which I look forward with the hope that he will 
attend to business, by which he will please his father, and ensure his own 
respectability and comfort.” It was not, however, to be thus, for in 1799 
he was admitted a student in the Royal Academy. 

Yet, notwithstanding the kind and approving words which had been 
addressed to him, and the associations of friendship he had formed with 
poe of position—among whom were the nephew of the Bishop of 

isbury, and Mr. C. Bicknell, solicitor to the Admiralty, whose daughter 
Constable married in 1816—he made but little p towards 
popaiety’s there was ee so new in the style he had adopted, 
an perhaps, therefore, so unintelligible to those who could only under- 
stand what they had been accustomed to, that we can scarcely wonder at 
the neglect he experienced. People half a century ago were far lees 
disposed to recognise innovations in Art—as in other things—and far ‘ess 
able to comprehend what is really excellent in painting, than they now 
are. “So little,” says his friend and biographer, Mr. Leslie, “ was Con- 
stable’s art as yet appreciated that the sale of two of his pictures, this year” 
(1814—twelve years after he first began to exhibit—let the young painters of 
our own time learn encouragement from this fact) “must be mentioned 
as an extraordinary event ; a small one exhibited at the British Gallery 
to Mr. Allnutt” (of Clapham Common) “and a larger one of a ‘ Lock,’ 
to Mr. James Carpenter,” of Bond Street. Constable told Mr. Allnutt 
some years afterwards that “he had been the means of making a painter 
of him, by buying the first picture he ever sold to a stranger.” 

From the year 1814 to 1819, the life of this artist presented an “even 
tenour,” though he was certainly advancing in pop favour ; but in 
the latter year a picture—the largest he had yet painted—a “View on 
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the River Stour,” known as “Constable's White Horse,’ from a white | next election, his admission among the Associates of the Acadom 


horse in a barge near the foreground, attracted much attention ; it was 


purchased by his friend, Mr Fisher, and procured for the painter, at the | culated through .his own country, but 
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tation had not only cir. 


1829, he was elected a full member, for his re 
extended to France and 
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Germany ; some of his works had been purch 
exhibited in the Louvre, 


means of procuring for their aut 
as an acknowledgment of their merits. Our space will not permit us to 


follow out the career of Constable, 
materials in Mr. Leslie's volume from which to extract much instructive 


and interesting narrative. 


“grand ;” he has himeelf left on record this characteristic of them :— 
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ased by a Frenchman, and 
where they were much admired, and were the 
hora gold medal from the King of France, 


otherwise we could find abundant 


This admirable painter died in 1837. 
Speaking generally of Constable's landscapes, we should call them 
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— Sean of asteets and styles. The critics of his day, wedded to 
a ~ — ed at the daring of an artist who set both schools and 
apes = and wisely refrained from discussing what they could 
ae d not, understand. Some noble testimonies have, nevertheless, 
_ ae . to - truth of his landscapes ; Fuseli said, “they made him 
ye — rella ;” Bannister, the comedian, remarked, when looking 
——. “ felt the wind blow in his face ;” and a French critic pro- 
— the dew of the morning to be on the leaves and the wen? 
ravings from two of Constable's finest pictures* are among 





* Of the four pictures w i 
ROA i) 4 . © engrave, the first is from an original work i 
© purpose, by Mr. Gambart, and the fifth © fem - neh published 
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“My Art flatters nobody by imitation, it courts nobody b 

it tickles nobody by petiteness, it is without either faldelal or fddled. 
dee ; how, then, can I hope to be popular?” Simple as are most of the 
scenes he pictured, he elevated them into sublimity by his treatment ; 
and yet, “it would be difficult,” says a critic of the painter's time «to 
point out any one quality or excellence which pre-eminently distinguishes 
them ; and perhaps it will be found that this one-ness or individualit 
constitutes their principal charm.” Nature was his presiding deity, ra 
in paying what he considered to be due homage to her, he disregarded 


those we have selected as examples of his style— Salisbury,” or, as the 
painter called it, “The Rainbow,” and “ The Cornfield 3 na thieee works 
may be regarded as evidencing the: peculiar qualities of the artist his 
- eur fo composition, his valuable and effective management of chiar’ 
4 ase. 3 fidelity to nature, and those attributes, in a greater or less 
raat which Fuseli, Bannister, and the Frenchman spoke of. Time—as 

onstable said it would—has greatly modified the spotted appearance he 





by him 5 the fourth was en i i 
: graved in ‘‘ Finden’s Gallery ;” and th d third 
- a. Go wel inees engravings of Mr. * pag blished  eeeally by Mr. 
pan 5 ey and now by Mr Boys. These = Any are, of course, attainable ; 
= e result of this article will be to direct increased attention, and to 
ugmented sale, for productions in all ways so desirable. 
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gave to his paintings ; those spots have since become “ lights,” in barmony 
with the rest of the colouring ; we must admit, however, that some of the 
shadows are now blacker than they were originally, and consequently 
impart a heaviness to the works. 

e believe it is universally recognised by foreign critics, and we 
would, if only on the ground of impartiality, take their opinions 
rather than those of our own countrymen, that in landscape-painting 
we stand unrivalled, and our excellence is, no doubt, mainly attributable 
to the wide and varied range of study which England offers to the 


Engraveu vy | 


seen under a sky ot endless blue, but more frequently under alternations 
of cloud and sunshine, sought for in vain elsewhere. We may ask even 
of Turner—would he have been the great artist he was had he been born 
and educated in any other country than England, with ite sky “ ever chang- 
ing, ever new.” In gazing upon a beautiful landscape, we are too apt to 
forget how much it is influenced by the canopy above; how it receives 
colour, richness, depth, and tone from the “ firmament on high.” 

It may bea bold assertion to make before the worshippers of the 
“old masters,” but we do not, nevertheless, hesitate to declare that our 
school of landscape-painters far excels any other, either of ancient or 
modern times, in poetry of composition, in varied and glorious imagery, 
and in the truthfulness of nature; this excellence, we repeat, can only 
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oe, and to the poetical feeling, which our artists do, and cannot 
ail to, imbibe when contemplating the beauties Providence has so 
lavishly bestowed upon our “father-land,” and to which the very 
mists and vapours that detract so much from our bodily and mental 
comforts contribute in no small measure. We have mountains and lakes, 
rivers and broad meadows, uplands clothed with rich brown cornfields 
or towering woods, villages and hamlets half hidden among majestic 
trees, edifices gray with antiquity, and baronial mansions of picturesque 
architecture standing amid scenery as picturesque, and all these not 
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be traced to the peculiarity o: climate which, whether in summer or 
winter, renders the country ever fresh and green, in all ite we 
variety of form and character. And it may not have ym os observa. 
tion of many, that when our painters travel into foreign lands and paint 
pictures of the scenes they visit, such pictures have, generally, some 
indications of what the erties have sen wad earned ot heute ; are 
— as it were, under the influence of an English atm ; the 
reshness of our dew is upon southern trees and herbage, the glory of our 
skies rests upon mountain and valley. 
We remember Constable well, having had the honour of hisacquaintance 
when he resided in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, about the year 1830. 
He was in person tall; his countenance was remarkably expressive— 
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good i icti i i doubtedly possessed. If, as 
indli : k and manner he was suave, yet | a conviction of the genius the great artist un y ; 
£0 of ee aman pepo to the merest observer | with many painters of the past epoch, it was not his destiny to be 
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estimated by his own age according to his worth, his works are now largely | valued; and when any of undoubted authenticity (for forgeries are 
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abundant) are offered for sale, they are 


at ten times the amount sold at very high prices; perbaps | the recompense too often accorded to the artist; the trumpet of fame 


which the painter received for them. Such is | sounds only when “the ear is deaf to the voice of the charmer.” 
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THE DUSSELDORF SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING. 





Ture is no country in the world in which 
there is more intelligence, more learning, or 
more thought than in Germany; the Germans 
are a patient, laborious, and industrious people, 
profound in their learning, acute in their 
criticism, and ever seeking new fields for their 
intellectual energy. With all these advantages, 
these moral helps to the building up of a great 
nation, they have ‘been deprived by their rulers, 
and by the peculiarities of their forms of govern- 


‘ment, of all freedom of thought and action in 


political matters ; they have been shut out from 
the advantages of self-government, and relieved 
from the responsibilities of independent action. 
The consequence, however deplorable it may be 
in a political point of view, on which we will not 
now stop to enlarge, is that the Germans have 
turned their thoughts and devoted their time 
more to Art than any other modern nation ; 
there is hardly a town, however small or insigni- 
ficant, in which there is not an Art-Union, an 
annual exhibition of pictures, an institution 
devoted to instrumental music, a male and 
female singing club, and a theatre; and into 
whatsoever society you may go, from that of the 
tradesmen smoking their eternal pipes in village 
inns, tothe polished courtiers in royal palaces, 
you will find an appreciation and understanding 
of books and pictures which you may seek for in 
vain in our own more practical and matter-of- 
fact country. This love of the Fine Arts, which 
seems to have renewed its youth in the days of 
Goethe, Herder, and Schiller, is at present the 
safety-valve of society in Germany, where party 
feeling runs so high, and where the vexed 
questions of religion and politics are now begin- 
ning to agitate the country. My present object 
is however not to speak of Art in its numerous 
branches, but to confine myself to a few observa- 
tions on the two great schools, those of 
Diisseldorf and Munich, and of the painters of 
the present day, the men who for the last five- 
and-twenty years have guided the taste of 
Germany, and who by their instruction and 
example have brought their schools to that 
high state of perfection in which we now find 
them. 

The Diisseldorf school may be said to date its 
revival, if not_indeed to have derived its exist- 
ence, from the advent of William Schadow. In 
the year 1826 he left Berlin, accompanied by a 
small band of favourite pupils, and having been 
appointed to the office of director of the Academy 
of Painting, in the early part of 1827, he took up 
his residence in Diisseldorf. He found that his 
predecessors had done little for the advancement 
of Art. Cornelius had gone to Rome, having 
effected nothing ; and those who had followed 
him, men respected and respectable in their 
private life, possessed neither productive talent 
nor critical knowledge, and were especially de- 
ficient in the rare and difficult art of imparting 
instruction. Schadow saw at once that he must 
begin with a totally new method ; that the foun- 
dations of the building were crumbling away, 
and that if he meant to erect a durable or perma- 
nent edifice, he must sweep away the tottering 
brickwork and build up afresh from the very 
ground. He felt that the young artist is too often 
at the beginning of his career recklessly thrown 
into a sea of difficulties ; that he is expected to 
apply himself to too many and varied studies at the 
same time—acquiring perhaps much, but digesting 
little. To obviate this evil, Herr von Schadow 
began his new system of instruction, by dividing 
the classes into three distinct sections,—which we 
may call the elementary, the preparatory, and 
the finishing. The first, as its name denotes, 
was devoted to the earliest rudiments of Art, 
and every detail was attended to with the 
strictest conscientiousness—the teacher wisely 
judging that whatever was worth learning at all 
was worth learning well, and that the pupil 
would be spared great future trouble and 
disappointment if, at this period of his career, 
he fully mastered the mechanical and apparently 
trivial details. In the preparatory class the 
student was required to draw from antique 


statues and living models, to: make studies -of 
| 








drapery, copy pictures, and devote his time to 
architecture, anatomy, and perspective. Having 
passed a sufficient time in this class, the young 
painter was promoted to the third or last course; 
here he was encouraged to be independent, 
to think for himself, invent his own compo- 
sitions, work out his own ideas, cover his canvas 
with the result of his own studies, in short, to 
be as unfettered and unshackled as possible. 
The director was thus enabled to see what was 
in the pupil ; to correct, advise, and encourage ; 
to turn his genius into the channel most suited 
to it, or divert him from the new-fangled and 
ephemeral, but often attractive, theories which 
prove the destruction of young artists. 

To this system of instruction, pursued firmly 
and undeviatingly for the last quarter of a 
century, we owe the present school of painting 
in Diisseldorf. It was not however erected in a 
day; it had many difficulties to overcome, short- 
comings to deplore, internal and external 
jealousies to encounter; but withal it had many 
and rare advantages. In the early years of 
Schadow's directorship, the society of Diissel- 
dorf was one of the most intellectual in 
Germany. Immermann had taken up his quarters 
here; he was followed by Friedrich von 
Uechtritz, Karl Schnaase, and many others 
whose names are famous in modern German 
literature. Robert Reinick, the painter and 
poet, whose graceful verses and pleasant tales 
will warm the hearts of old and young for many 
a long day, studied here, and Mendelssolin came, 
and after him Rietz, and Hiller, and Robert 
Schumann. Converse with such men had the 
most beneficial effect on the young artists. They 
did not remain mere painters, they lived in a 
refined society, they cultivated their intellects, 
not their individual talent alone, pursued studies 
suited to their capacities, were content for a time 
to forego “the paltry jargon of the marble 
mart,” to throw themselves as equals into the 
republic of artists of all kinds, giving and 
receiving information. 

At this time the painters all worked together 
under one roof, and this contributed in no small 
degree to the family union which existed among 
them. They all met every day in the great 
building of the academy; the most friendly 
feelings existed, the students wandered from the 
atelier of one friend to that of another, criticised 
each other's works, delighted in each other's suc- 
cess, and as they smoked their pipes together, 
helped each other with advice and counsel. The 
masters had their painting rooms in the same 
old rambling and labyrinthine structure, and 
freely opened them to the students; here 
Schadow, full of love and feeling for pure 
Christian Art, directed and advised ; Carl Sohn, 
and Theodor Hildebrandt taught; Wilhelm 
Schirmer showed his profound knowledge of 
nature and deep study of landscape painting ; 
Miicke instructed in anatomy, Wiegmann in 
architecture, and Keller in drawing and en- 
graving. It was, socially speaking, the golden 
age of the Diisseldorf school. At this time the 
romantic element reigned supreme : illustrations 
of German ballads and Rhine legends, Little Red 
Riding-hoods, and Aschenputtels, Gretcheus, 
and Leonoras covered the canvass ; it was a time 
of faith and trust, of confidence in themselves— 
the confidence of youth—and hope, and over- 
flowing feeling. The school wanted, however, 
not a little of the castigation of the critic. Those 
who were accustomed to pronounce judgment 
on the labours of the academy were men whose 
knowledge was too limited, or whose censure 
was too mild; men who admired too indis- 
criminately and too enthusiastically, who loved, 
not wisely, but too well. This = was by 
no meansa short one, it lasted fully ten years. 
The school of Diisseldorf then made a stride in 
advance. Edward Bendemann (though in my 
opinion he never bas surpassed, in depth of feeling 
and fulness of poetry, the early picture which 
established his fame) showed more knowledge of 
his art, more boldness in the treatment of his sub- 
ject, more confidence in his own strength. Les- 
sing began to astonish the world by the variety 
as well as the greatness of his talent. Alfred 
Rethel displayed more vigour and a healthier 
tone in the treatment of his favourite fatherland 
legends-and Sobu fascinated with the beauty of 


his portraits and the delicate handling of his 
female figures. But this improvement was not 
unaccompanied by coun cing evils—poli- 
tical and, more fatal still, religious differences 
found their way into the sheepfold; the happy 
family party was broken up, the simple artist 
life was over, and in its stead noisy political 
discussions occupied the evenings, religious argu- 
ments usurped the place of rational conversation, 
and fanatical zeal supplanted Christian love. 
Soon the once united Diisseldorf school became 
a house divided against itself. The artists no 
longer worked ther, they hired studios in 
different parts of the town, and separated them- 
selves into cliques and parties; the old castlo, 
the building in which they had so long met, was 
now deserted, save by a few painters and the ap- 
pointed professors ; the critics too began to be 
more severe, and the artists, incited by rivalry, 
put forth their strength and developed their 
powers still further. The child-like simplicity 
and harmony of the early school has passed 
away, and been swallowed up in the abyss of 
time, but the world has been a gainer. Diissel- 
dorf at present possesses painters who may fairly 
take their stand, in all the branches of their art, 
with any in the world, whether in historical sub- 
jects, in landscapes, in portrait painting, or in 
tableaux de genre. She has attracted to herself 
scholars from all parts of the world ; India and 
America have contributed their quota, Saxons, 
Scandinavians, Romans, and Sclavonians crowd 
her ateliers ; and she has sent forth disciples and 
missionaries to found new schools. Bendomann, 
Hiibner, and Erhardt have carried her principles 
to Dresden; Becker and Schroedter to Frank- 
fort, and others who have made their names 
more or less known to fame, but equally 
imbued with the ideas and feelings of Wilhelm 
Schadow, ave scattered over the free cities, the 
capital towns, and the petty principalities of 
Germany. 

On the 80th of November, 1851, Herr von 
Schadow celebrated his twenty-five years jubilee 
as Director of the Diisseldorf Academy. All 
the principal inhabitants of the town, including 
artists, citizens, and government officials 
joined together in the work of love. We 
have no idea in our hard, every-day, practical 
life, in what was once calle « Merrie old 
England,” of the deep feeling, the true 
affection, the tenderness and love, with which 
the Germans contrive to surround these fes- 
tivals—whether it be the common Christmas 
tree, the family birthdays, the marriage anni- 
versaries, or the rarer and consequently more 
elaborately celebrated silver and golden wed- 
dings, or quarter or half century jubilees of 
office tenure. On the eve of the festival which 
we are now describing, a long procession of 
blazing torches appeared under the windows of 
Herr von Schadow’s house, with the accompani- 
ment of a Liedertafel (a men’s singing club), 
bringing a serenade to his honour. On the 
following morning we found that the old 
“Steinweg,” the street in which the artist's 
house was situated, had changed its name, and 
by command of the Mayor and corporation was 
henceforth to be called “ Schadow Street.” 
Countless deputations approached his doors 
from distant towns, and various public bodies, 
—men, many of whom differed from him widely 
in politics and religion, but who came only to 
honour the artist. The windows and balconies 
were decorated with flags and many-coloured 
carpets, reminding us of those solemn proces- 
sions in the Eternal City, where the faithful orna- 
ment their walls with carpets, old tapestries, any 
bit of rich colour or brilliant drapery that they 
can lay their hands on. A splendid festival 
closed the evening, with “tableaux vivants,” 
dramatic representations, a grand banquet, and 
the most beautiful music. Thus it is bs Gomeny 
that men delight to honour talent, to expross 
some acknowledgment for the long weary years 
of patient labour during which the artist has 
struggled often alone and unaided. In England 
we should be ashamed of such an exhibition, we 
should be afraid of compromising ourselves. We 
provide banquets for conquering heroes, Indian 
viceroys, successful speculators, ov railway mag- 
nates, but we leave the artist to starve in his 
garret or become at best a successful tradesman, 
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a fortunate dealer in his own wares. Herr von 
Schadow is now, after twenty-eight years sojourn 
in Disseldorf, about to leave it and return to 
his native city. He has, I understand, resigned 
his directorship of the school which he may be 
said to have ented and, though no longer 
young, to have accepted the office of director at 
Berlin. His successor has not as yet, been ap- 
pointed at Dusseldorf. J. W. 


—~-—- 


THE BOARD OF TRADE 
DEPARTMENT OF ART. 





Wuew a street has a doubtful reputation we 
change its name: if a cloud still continue over 
it, this may be even again altered. We would 
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seek other reasons than this for the clanges of | 


appellation which the present Department of Art 
has undergone since its origin, in the imper- 
fection of description afforded by any of its 
designations. It commenced as “ The School of 
Design.” But the title design applies to many 
other branches of Art beside those that come 
within the scope of the department. The 
higher. arts of design are those of Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture. The less elevated 
grades—those restricted to works of manufac- 
ture and decorative ornament—form the special 
province of the Government School, and it seems 
inappropriate for these, respectable as they are, 
to arrogate to themselves a name embracing 
all, the superior grades, Yet in some respectsa— 
though wsthetically incorrect—the “School of 
Design” is the best of the three names it 
has had in succession, as a title that no other 
institution had taken up, and thus more 
dibtinctive. 

Some changes taking place in the Institution, 
it was agreed at the same time to bid farewell 
to the first appellation, and that of the School 
of Practical Art was substituted. This was a 
dangerous title. In the first place it appeared 
to assume that all other Art than that taught 
by, and emanating from, it, was not practical ; 
and secondly, it had the semblance of challenging 
examination as to its own special practicality. 
This test it was not able to stand. British 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, which were 
not included in the ‘department of “ practical,” 
went on quietly their own way, producing 
works that were appreciated, paid for, and 
which held their place in public estimation 
—while the department was remarkably barren 
and unfertile, and produced nothing that held 
any recognised public place in general estima- 
tion. There was a vast deal of conversation, 
but extremely little practical Art. 

After an interval, the opportunity of some fresh 
changes was taken to allow the little word 
“ practical” to slip out of the category altogether, 
and the Iastitution was at this period re- 
christened with the name it at present bears,— 
“The Board of Trade’s Department of Art.” 
This, however, is a long name, and abbre- 
viation is natural; and the name by which it 
usually goes, is that of the Department of, or 
the Government School of Art, one far more 
extensive in its range even than the original one 
of Schools of Design, and more likely to mislead. 
Imagine a foreign lover of Art visiting the 
houses of the department, either at Marlborough 
or, Gore House, with the idea that he is going 
to see the artistic stores of the British govern- 
ment! He will see no collection of British 
painting, sculpture, or architecture in the special 
apartments of the Department of Art. One 
quality of this name is that it is very elastic ; 
it may mean anything. Its true designation is 





very properly that of the School of Ornamental | 


Art, but this, though belonging to it, is seldom 
recognised. What are its duties eventually to 
be! Is the Royal Academy to merge in it, and 
are there any shadows of coming events in its 


| 


nate and present action? In taking the initiative | 


as to the French Exhibition it certainly is 
extending its influence; and as the Royal 
Academy took no public steps towards the 
proper representation of the higher branches of 
Art in the French Exhibition, this step was 
natural, Moreover, it seemed to offer consider- 


able facilities, in the possession, among its autho- 
rities, of some that had proved themselves 
eminently capable on the occasion of the inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851, of the experience 
of which they had the additional advantage. 
This concurrence of circumstances suggested 
to government, that the department in question 
should take preliminary measures to find out the 
extent of space that would be required for the 
exhibition in Paris next year, of the British 
works of pure Art. This naturally slid into the 
whole matter being in their hands, especially as 
the officers were very ready to do it, nobody else 
was, and there was no other machinery for the 
purpose moving. The authorities appropriately 
selected some names of men recognised by the 
public in the three branches of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture, to form committees and 
to consult. This was the evident course, 
and were there anything very wrong being 
done, no doubt these gentlemen would check 
it; but virtually, as may be supposed, the 
department will do the work, the artists’ names 


| only gilding the proceedings. There are dis- 


senters probably to the course, but it will work 
very fairly. We are not quite so sure as to 
matters of manufacture, but we would be silent, 
as it is far from our wish to run the chance of 
throwing any difficulties in the way of so 
laudable and important an object as the due 
representation of manufacture next year in 
Paris. 

As to Art, it may be perceived that the Marl- 
borough and Gore Houses establishment, as far as 
regards the French Exhibition, are actually in 
the position of the Government School of Art ; 
for the office of the French Exhibition is virtu- 
ally but a subdepartment of that of Orna- 
mental Art—an offset nourished by the activity 
of the original plant. This is a wonderful 
expansion from the original speciality of 
Ornamental Art alone. This may bear some 
very important signification, or it may not. 
We are not in the least inclined to find fault, 
but we have occupied a little space in our 
Journal to display to our readers the expansive- 
ness of the goverument department of Art—that, 
like the portable palace in the fairy tale, it may 
be shut up in one hand, or it way expand to 
cover a multitude ! 

One cannot help having a certain sympathy 
with so much activity, if for good, or with 
ambition, if it be properly directed; but, as we 
have said in former numbers, we are not prepared 
to approve of all the late action of the school, 
especially in its own proper province, as con- 
nected with the legislation of the branch schools 
in the country. 

The dissatisfaction in the country schools, of 
which we spoke some numbers ago, especially 
as regards the concentration of funds on the 
Metropolitan School, does not appear to 
have subsided. In some localities the com- 
mittees may have been somewhat appeased, 
but in our greatest manufacturing towns, 
they are still firmly prepared to resist the 
dicta of the metropolis, and it is probable that 
a parliamentary inquiry early in the session will 
be instituted. The sound common sense and 
steady energy of Manchester, and the active 
ingenuity of the goverpment authorities acting 
in opposition, will probably leave no point 
of the whole question of the uniting of 
Art and Manufacture untouched, and per 
haps real good may be elicited from the 
proceeding. Yet we regret that equal good 
might not be the result of more congenial 
action, and we hope that some endeavours that 
have been made in that direction may be 
successful. The department may probably take 
the ground of the central School affording 
Training Schools for masters who are afterwards 
to disseminate the knowledge they have attained 
throughout the provinces, and the concentration 
of public funds on the metropolitan estab- 
lishment will be defended on this ground ; but 
this will not render reasonable the reduction of 
the funds applied to the schools in the areas of 
manufacture where they are practically to work. 
The committees and masters also of these 
schools have in any case a manifest right to 
know in what degree they are to be assisted by 
government, and on what basis of pecuniary 





security they stand. They have a right to 
demand that some definite mode of action and 
distribution of the public funds should be laid 
down, from which departure will not lightly be 
taken. Although the head government justly 
rests with the department of the Board of 
Trade, it should be restricted to legislate con- 
stitutionally, according to recognised laws open 
to, and understood by all those bodies under 
their jurisdiction. Manchester is not easily 
to be turned from her purpose, and a mutual 
understanding with the country schools in which 
the future regulations should be clearly laid 
down—would be a better position for the 
department to take, than that which now bids 
fair to occupy some of the time of our legislators 
in the ensuing session. Whatever may be the 
nature of the discussion we hope the result will 
be, an increase of public funds applied to the 
whole question, and that such grant be supplied 
under restrictions which should ensure its 
direct pecuniary benefit throughout the country 
on some well-assured basis. Also that it be 
applied to the travelling expenses of portions of 
the metropolitan museum to the several manu- 
facturing localities, as well as to the practical 
training of the masters and scholars in London. 

We do not intend to undervalue either of the 
latter advantages to the country schools, when 
we at the same time press the first. We have 
always said that the public stand more in want 
of instruction than either the manufacturer, 
designer, or artisan ; and the collection gradu- 
ally increasing at Marlborough House is a general 
benefit to the material taste and appreciation 
of the just and beautiful in ornament. But to 
fully fulfil this purpose it should be directly 
disseminated through the country, and not 
alone indirectly reflected through the masters. 
Also, that the masters are greatly benefited by 
their opportunities of education, and the con- 
sultation of fine works at Marlborough House, is 
undoubted, but their education is anything but 
complete until they have learnt to apply these 
powers and acquirements in the localities in 
which they are to teach. A master sent down 
as such from London to a manufacturing town, 
is incompetent to do all the good of which he is 
capable in that town till he has made himself 
acquainted with its manufactures. And this he 
ought to do before he is appointed master in 
that locality. The metropolitan establishment 
may be an excellent training-school for teachers, 
but the teacher cannot there learn all he should 
know. 

Masters are not to be manufactured in the 
laboratory of Marlborough House, as if they 
were steam engines, to be sent down into the 
country to drag on at once a train of scholars 
along a precise line laid down by the London 
authorities. The direction to be taken in each 
case depends on circumstances, and the master 
in a locality has to study a variety of circum- 
stances, before he can make the fullest use of 
his powers to benefit the place to which he is 
allotted. To be fitted for such he must be of 
intellect beyond the province of the Art alone, 
and is not to be bound or hedged in by 
authorities, blind from distance. Nor should 
his useful time be taken up by a needless routine 
or sudden accession of reports or red-tapism. 
The province of the master is to teach, and not to 
swell the bulk of the annual Blue-book. 

A master in a country school must be an in- 
tellectual and reasoning man in other matters 
than those of Art only, if he is to be of real use. 
And he must also be a man of moderation and 
self-restraint as to his art itself. There is no 
man of ability in Ornamental Art probably, who 
has not a predilection for some one special style 
of ornament ; one prefers Italian, one Gothic, 
and so on; but when he becomes master of a 
school of ornament he must put restraint on 
himself; he must not be special or partial as 
regards these points, he has to be universal, or 
he will bias his students too much. And herein 
lies some difficulty in the advance of Ornamental 
Art in this country, the very civilisation and the 
comparative universality of our knowledge prev- 
ents a great school of aspecial stamp of ornament 
being formed. If we look back through the 
history of ornamentation, we shall not see 
instances of more than one style having been 
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carried out to its acme at one time. When each 
style we admire was originated, the whole stream 
of ornamentation took one direction, and it was 
by this means that the greatest works of that 
nature have been produced. One style may 
rapidly have given way in some cases to another 
of a different character, but while each was 
growing, the whole ornamental energy of the 
time was applied in one direction. It cannot be 
sonow. The education of the schools is devised 
to be impartial, and advanced students are 
expected to be able to design, if 80 called on, 
in Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Gothic, Renais- 
sance, &c., the many styles affected by different 
tastes. 

Research will show us that the evolution, 
introduction, and perfection of the various styles 
have chiefly been the result in its respective 
time, of some two or three, or in most cases of 
some one master-mind, strongly imbued with 
one way of looking at Nature and Art. The 
whole bent and pressure of his mind has been 
brought to bear in one direction on the subject. 
Vigorous and characteristic results have been 
tke consequence : a host of assistants, have risen 
up from his call, and imbued with analogous 
views and modes of execution, they have produced 
a Style. But this, as far as the impress of the 
mind of a master of Ornamental Art’ in the 
Government Schools, appears and perhaps justly 
to be denied us. He must be all in all to all 
styles, must adopt himself to the various tastes 
of decoration. He must keep a guarded check 
upon himself, also not to allow his predilection 
for one style to have even an indirect influence 
on his scholars. At least he must keep his views 
on this subject very much within compass. We 
are very far from wishing to encourage insub- 
ordination, when we express that the position of 
a master in country schools in large manufac- 
turing localities, requires a man of fine judgment, 
general knowledge, and considerable restraint 
upon himself, so as not to allow his special 
predilection, in ornament, to influence too much 
his whole body of scholars. As such the chief 
masters of the schools in the provinces should 
be less ruled by than rule with, the authorities 
of Marlborough and Gore Houses, ~ 


———— 


MUNICH 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 





Tae Munich Exhibition, which closed on the 
15th of October, after being three months open 
to the public, having without much 
notice in the English press, the following con- 
densed abstract of the Report on it, forwarded 
by Consul-general Ward to the Earl of Clarendon, 
cannot fail to be interesting to a large portion 
of our readers. 

As, out of 6977 exhibitors, Bavaria and 
Austria alone supplied above 4000, while Prussia 
only gave 823, the exhibition was, in fact, rather 
a display of the industry of southern Germany 
than of the entire country. Austria gladly 
seized the opportunity to take part, for the first 
time, in an exhibition of the German Customs 
Union, and made great and not unsuccessful 
exertions to be well represented ; as, ardently 
desiring the imcorporation of all Germany into 
a general Customs Union, which seems to be 
considered as sure of accomplishment at no 
distant date. She was anxious to show that 
Austrian manufactures were making steady 
progress, and were already, in some respects, 
qualified to compete with those of the north and 
west. 

The admission of British goods, however, at 
any future German exhibitions, is not likely to 
be thought of, as the regulations of the German 
Customs Union strictly confine these exhibitions 
to the produce and manufactures of the German 
states only. 

The first group of articles exhibited consisted 
of ores, minerals, coals, &c., from Bavaria, 
the Harz mountains, Saxony, Austria, Wurtem- 
burg, &c. Many undoubtedly good specimens 
of iron manufacture were s from these 
districts, and the tendency of the German iron 
manufacturers is more than formerly towards 





production on @ large scale; but they must 
produce cheaper than at present before they 
can compete with Eng! or Belgium. The 
great importance to Germany of the extension 
of its iron manufacture is evident enough, but it 
is also evident that, in so far as the governments 
have endeavoured to attain that. object by 
protective duties, they have taken a wrong 
course ; as, ing to reliable returns, these 
protecting duties seem to have decidedly checked 
the rate of increase in home production, and 
the general progressive decrease in consumption 
is still more striking. Possibly the energies 
of the Zollverein may be stimulated by Austria, 
which is rich in excellent iron mines, and is 
paying much attention to the improvement 
of machinery, as her portion of the exhibition 
proved. Still, the consumption of iron in the 
Austrian dominions is as yet very small, being, 
in 1848, as compared to England, ouly as eleven 
to ninety-four per head. 

The second group comprehended a great 
variety of agricultural produce. The Silesian 
and Saxon wools maintained their ancient 
reputation. The progress of wool-growing in 
Wurtemburg was shown by two hundred and 
sixteen specimens of clothing and combing 
wools, of different degrees of fineness, Still, 
the opinion that the production of the finer 
wools is on the decline in Germany seems to be 
confirmed by statistics. The cultivation of flax 
in Germany is said to be increasing, and 
machinery is fast expelling the old method of 
spinning it by hand. But the flax-spinneries 
will never be able to compete with those of 
England and Ireland till they have a better 
raw material. Of tobacco there were numerous 
specimens. Silk-cocoons came chiefly from 
Bavaria, where the worm is extensively bred. 

The third group comprised a great number of 
dyes, gums, resins, oils, &c. 

The fourth group was composed of substances 
used for food and personal use ; flour, numerous 
samples of beetroot-sugar, soap, &c. 

The fifth group contained machinery, carriages, 
and agricultural implements. The fabrication 
of steam-machinery has greatly extended in 
Germany within the last ten years, and now an 
English engine is seldom to be seen on the 
railweys. A number of spinning, weaving, and 
other machines were also exhibited. The agri- 
cultural implements made a large display, and 
many of them would no doubt excite attention 
in England. 

The sixth group consisted of scientific and 
musical instruments. 

The seventh group, that assigned to textile 
fabrics, was the most important of all, both 
from the nature of its contents, and the great 
number of articles, having in it about 2200 
exhibitors. No yarns were shown that denoted 
the power of successful competition with those 
of Great Britain. The cotton yarn was in 
general under No. 60, and chiefly between Nos. 
20 and 40. Of linen yarn little was shown. 
The Austrian woollen yarn was not much 
worth, though here, as in other instances, 
Austria and Bavaria were the largest exhibitors. 

The German cotton manufacture is, and must 
be, dependent upon English yarns for many 
years to come, the protective system having 
failed in this instance also. In the linen manu- 
facture the Germans used to set the example, 
but now they imitate foreigners, and some of 
the best linen exhibited was copied from Irish 
patterns. Saxony, as usual, sent the best 
damask, but the plain linens were upon the 
whole better represented than the damasks. The 
Westphalian linen was generally thought the 
most perfect; and Bielefeld sent some excel- 
lent pieces. The woollen manufacture is un- 
doubtedly one of the most flourishing of German 
iridustries. It has been less impeded than the 
cotton manufacture by the effects of the pro- 
tective system. It was fully represented in 
every branch ; from the commonest blankets 
to the finest cassimirs and woollen velvets 
The Rhenish provinces sent their cloth, buck- 
skins, cassinets, molton and flannel, satin de 
laine, croisées, serge de Berry, and half-woollen 
vest and hosiery stuffs. The best cloths were 
from Aix-la-Chapelle and Duren. The fine cloths, 


_buekskins, and woollen manufactures generally of 


wore | showed well. Bat the Austrian cloths 
undo ly made the most sensation, for it 
was not generally known that they had reached 
the degree of perfection evidenced by the 
numerous nes from Bohemia and Moravia. 
ite tek lothe, i th ini ma ~ vl 
i ick © in the opinion 

stood without a rival, and its tokekine Sat 
half-woollens were also erally superior to 
those of the Zollverein. that, whenever the 
duties are abolished, Austria will be a formidable 
competitor, in all but superfine cloths; the 
Rhenish and some of the Saxon cloths being 
still superior in colour and stuff. The merinos, 
thibets, and mousseline-de-laine of Austria are 
also inferior ; but the specimens of these exhi- 
bited by all the states were below mediocrity. 
The cotton stuffs were sufficiently numerous, 
embracing calicoes, shirtings, jacconets, pigués, 
so-called white wares, sateens, tops, fustians, and 
coloured and printed stuffs in great variety. 
Nothing in them, however, requires particular 
notice, It is well known by what means the 
Zollverein has succeeded in driving out of her 
markets all the lower and middling foreign 
cottons, and in forcing the population to take 
what is often a much worse article of home 
fabrication. The protective duties range from 
50 to 150 per cent. What has been the result ? 
The consumption increased very slowly, and of 
late years has actually fallen off from 38°1 per 
head in 1845, to 2°8 in 1850. The silk manu- 
facture displayed great variety, and occasionally 
brilliant specimens; from spun silk to the 
richest shawls, dresses, and furnitures. Austria 
made a large display, and her velvets, plush, 
and embroidered stuffs, were generally good, 
but in om silks and ribbons she stood below 
the Zollverein, and her silks are dearer. The 
silk trade is one of the most important of 
German industries; it is scarcely protected, 
the duty not averaging above 6 or7 per cent. 
ad valorem, The Zollverein exports to the 
value of ten or twelve millions of dollars yearly, 
partly to America, in tion with France 
and Switzerland. The excellent velvet of the 
Rhenish provinces even forces its way into 
France by means of the smuggler. new 
invention was shown, called Glauz Percal, being 
silk or other stuffs printed with gold or silver 
so as to resemble brocade, by Schreibmayer 
of Munich." The hosiery / hen Chemnitz, 
Apolda, &c., had no recommendation but 
cheapness, for in a it could not compete 
with that of Derby or Nottingham. In this 
group generally there was really little to show 
any advance in the branches of industry it 
represented, much less to excite any well 
grounded fear on the part of the British manu- 
facturer that his exertions might be outstripped 
by German competition. 

The eighth group contained metal wares, 
jewellery, and arms; from the coarsest iron 

ts, to the finest gold leaf and most costly 
jewels of Vienna or Munich. The German cut- 
lery, thought still inferior to the English, has 
really improved ; but the fine steel work, needles 
and pins, are still much in the back-ground. 
Upon the whole the articles in this group made 
a respectable appearance; the cast iron manufac- 
tures excited most attention. 

The marbles, earthenware, porcelain, and 
glass, in the ninth group, formed some of the 
most striking objects in the exhibition. Of 
porcelain, the royal factories of Munich, Berlin, 
Dresden, and Vienna sent many beautiful i 
mens. That of Nymphenburg, near Munich, is 
under the direction of M. Neureuther, the 
eminent artist of the German romautic school, 
who has done much to improve the style of 
porcelain painting ; his conceptions being in the 
spirit of national poetry and traditions, A 
hunting-service designed by him was shown, 
which gave some idea of the new direction 
which the Bavarian is now taking. 
The Berlin manufacture is also getting out of 
the old Rococo fashion of last century, and 
shows a taste for classical models, and for the 
pure style of Winckelmann, Carstens, and Thor- 
walden; its imitations of the old Tuscan style 





* This is no new invention, but has been used for 
some years in Manchester, under a patent held there, 
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have also been successful, and are not dear. The 
Dresden porcelain is now considered rather old- 
fastioned, adhering too exclusively to the 
Rococo style. That of Vienna also is very 
much ‘in arrear in point of taste. The Bohemian 
glass, and its rival the Bavarian, both now 80 
well known, imparted a lustre to this, as they 
have done to other exhibitions. 

The tenth group comprised many tasteful as 
well as curious articles in wood and carvings. 

The eleventh group displayed a great variety 
of paper, writing, drawing, and printing materials; 
but in them cheapness rather than excellence is 
chiefly aimed at ; the writing and printing paper 
being inferior to the English. The pencils, 
however, compete successfully with the English, 
and the art of printing is greatly improved. — 

The twelfth group of the fine arts, comprised 
contributions of about 150 exhibitors, statuary, 
caste, and bronzes of great merit, chiefly by 
Munich artists. 

The chief faulta of the exhibition were that it 
was so much overloaded with trivial and uni:n- 
portant articles, and that it did not fairly 
represent the whole of Germany. In textile 
mapufactures it did not rise above mediocrity ; 
but in machinery, as well as artistic objects, 
much improvement was visible. Compared with 
the Berlin exposition of 1844, it rises certainly 
in magnitude, 
was signally unfortunate ; chiefly through the 
cholera breaking out in Munich in August. The 
loss to the Bavarian government will, it is sup- 
posed, amount to at least 2,000,000 of florins. 


ee 


FRENCH UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION 
OF 1855. 





Cavtatn Owe, on behalf of the Board of Trade 
Department of Science and Art, has addressed to 
the Secretary of each local committee of that 
important Exposition a circular calling attention 
to the translation of a circular which has been 
addressed by the Imperial Commission to the 
various departmental committees in France, 
urging upon them the necessity of only admitting 
to the Exhibition such articles as will reflect 
eredit upon French industry. The Imperial 
Commission recommend that only those articles 
should be admitted which show one of the 
following characteristics :—First, a reduction of 
price through a more intelligent application of 
lapour; secondly, some great utility; thirdly, a 
novelty in the application of some raw material 
or Industrial process; fourthly, superiority in 


taste and execution ; fifthly, the importance of | 


the manufacture or production. 
s0me progress of science or industry is indicated 
as the condition of selection. “In making 
relections for the British section of the Ex- 
hibition, it will be necessary,” remarks Captain 
Owen, “to bear in mind that this Exhibition is 
to take place in France—a country in which, 
until now, British manufactures are to a great 
degree unknown to the mass of the population. 
It is not, therefore, necessary that progress alone 
should be the distinctive feature of the British 
department of the Exhibition, but rather com- 
pleteness in all its details, even the very 
hutmblest ; and in the consideration of many 
branches of industry local committees can 
searcely do wrong in following the verdict 
already pronounced by the public, in the shape of 
a large and long-continued demand ; while they 
would of course assure themselves that the goods 
refit were relatively excellent, and the best of 
their kind. It is not only for the information 
of the few distinguished and well informed 
foreigners who will take part in the labours of 
the iuternational jury, and who are, perhaps, as 
well acquainted with our industry as their own 
that the British Exhibition must be prepared, 
but for the French public, for whom it will be 
the first opportunity of seeing a systematic 
display of the productions of this country.” 
The Board of Trade are anxious that these 
coasiderations should be submitted to the ex- 
hibitora, who are, more than others, interested 
iu the general result of the Exhibition being a 
creditable one to the country. ? 





As a financial speculation it | 
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THE MUSEUM 
OF ORNAMENTAL ART, 
AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 





We have, heretofore, announced our inten- 
tion of giving a series of illustrations of 
the principal objects contained in the new 
Museum of Ornamental Art at Marlborough 
House, and we now redeem our pledge. Our 
readers are aware that this collection was 
founded shortly after the close of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851; Government having 
granted a sum of 5,000/. for the purchase of 
specimens therefrom, to form the nucleus of 
a collection designed to illustrate Art as 
applied to objects of utility. This scheme 
formed the natural complement of the 
system of Art-instruction, inculcated in the 
then schools of design, and, accordingly, its 
realisation fell within the province of the 
new government department, created to 
extend and develope those institutions. The 
present extent of the collection is an evi- 
dence that this mission has not been 
neglected by the Department of Science 
and Art. Whilst our great national estab- 
lishments, the British Museum and _ the 


| National Gallery, impeded by the official 
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inertia of trustees and committees, have 
been recalled to notice mainly by their sins 
of omission, an institution has been recently 
created and developed, which is in itself 
the most striking comment on that system 
of individual responsible administration by 
which alone any really important result is 
to be achieved. All who have from time 
to time visited Marlborough House must 
have been struck with the constant suc- 
cession of novelties, either permanently ac- 
quired or contributed on temporary loan ; 
and in alluding to this latter most excellent 
feature, that of the allocation of rare and 
beautiful objects of Art, contributed fora 
time by private collectors, we need but 
remind our readers of the extraordinary 
collection of decorative furniture, specially 
got together at Gore House in the spring 
of 1853, and copiously illustrated in our 
columns at the time. Most justly have the 
managers of the Museum comprehended 
the importance of this co-operation of the 
wealthy connoisseur in the work of in- 


| structing and refining the public mind by 


| 





the influence of Art ; but this has moreover 
been deeply felt and powerfully promoted 
by those august personages, who, foremost 
in rank, are ever foremost in well-doing. 
Our gracious Queen and Prince Albert 
have been the mainstay and chief support 
of the Marlborough House Museum. The 
costliest and most beautiful Art-treasures 
of the crown have been unreservedly con- 
tributed, from a porcelain cup to the richest 
and bulkiest article of furniture from 
Windsor Castle. To suggest that the public 
might benefit by their exhibition, has ever 
been to elicit an immediate and cheerful as- 
sent, whilst the numerous labels attached to 
articles permanently presented by the royal 
consorts, attest alike their generous liber- 
ality and their good taste. The scope and 
province of this collection are extremely 
comprehensive, and we trust that the pre- 
sent acquisitions, diversified as they are, 
must nevertheless be taken only as evidence 
of the aiming at philosophic unity and 
completeness. It has been a misfortune 
hitherto very peculiar to this country, that 
all our national collections have grown up 
without any definite preconceived plan or 
system ; we have heaped up treasures of all 
kinds, and in all sorts of strange juxta- 
position, as though indiscriminate hoarding 
were the sole end of our endeavours ; con- 
sequently our galleries and museums are 








little better than mere magazines, com- 
paratively useless as regards their highest 
and most important function, that of 
teaching, — to the learned few. What 
indeed is the British Museum to the great 
majority of visitors but a vast bewilderin 
holiday show? Impressed with awe an 
admiration at its magnitude, and the 
strangely various nature of its contents, 
the uninstructed artisan wanders through 
the spacious halls with vacant wonderment, 
and returns uninformed ; he feels that it is 
not meant for him, or it may be he believes, 
in his simplicity, that all is wonderfully 
ordered for a higher class of cultivated 
minds; when, alas! if a thousand strange 
objects—stocks and stones even—have not 
spoken to him in intelligible and deeply 
interesting voices, it is because there is no 
leading mind, no directing influence tuning 
them to the proper pitch of his intelligence. 
But museums and galleries are too costly to 
be thus kept for the very few, and on the 
other hand we are paying too high a 
price for mere popular raree-shows. We 
think we perceive an earnest of better 
things in the Marlborough House collection, 
otherwise we should most unhesitatingly 
oppose its further extension, on the score of 
useless expenditure of the public money. 
This collection has, however, a well-defined 
object, which, as we understand it, is to 
collect and arrange, in practical and philo- 
sophical analogy, objects of every age, 
period, and country, which serve to effec- 
tually illustrate the alliance of Art with 
objects of utility. Its aim should be alike 
to illustrate the history, sesthetic theory, and 
practice of ornamental Art; and we shall 
grudge no amount of expenditure providing 
the end is kept steadily in view, and a 
collection so formed, so arranged, so illus- 
trated, in a word, so completely brought 
home to the student, the manufacturer, or 
the artisan, as to render every visit paid to 
it an inevitable lesson, We are convinced 
this may be done, but it will be the work 
of individual energy and earnestness of 
purpose, seconded by liberal means, un- 
fettered by committees or trustees, whose 
chief function is but to dishearten and 
discountenance the laudable endeavours of 
their own officers, for we must here observe, 
that the shortcomings of the institution we 
have alluded to, have been the fault rather 
of,the system than the men. The objects 
we have selected for illustration are of the 
most varied description, and have been 
chosen mainly for their excellence as works 
of Art, many of them being calculated to 
offer useful suggestions to the ornamental 
designer. The descriptive notices which 
accompany the engravings have been 
furnished to us by Mr. J. C, Robinson, 
F.S.A., curator of the museum. It will be 
his study to accompany each engraving with 
such historical and explanatory matter as 
the space permits, and occasionally to direct 
to the object the attention of that class of 
manufacturer for whose use it seems more 
especially calculated. 

he objects selected are, it will be per- 
ceived, very varied in character ; we have 
not thought it desirable to arrange them in 
any order, but to introduce them as best 
suited to occupy our columns ; due regard, 
however, has been had to the suggestive 
nature of every subject engraved, our pur- 
pose being to supply from antique and 
modern examples the more refined produc- 
tions of Art which are at the same time 
likely to be practically useful to the modern 
producer. Our present plan is only another 
mode of effecting an object for which we 
have long striven, namely, to aid the manu- 
facturer in his works, 
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The Pane in carved oak, engraved below, and 
the co nding one in the third column, are 
beautiful examples of the Flemish renaissance, 
dating about the year 1540. They have pro- 
bably formed portions of the doors of a cabinet, 
and are particularly interesting as showing the 


influence of Italian cinque-cento Art on Flemish 
ornament of this comparatively early period. 
robably 


This foreign taste was introduced by 

















of whom the designer Bernard van Orley, and | 
the painter Franz Floris, are perhaps the best 
known. In the door screen of the Hétel de Ville 
of Oudenarde, by Paul van Schelden, a.p. 1535, 
we have still preserved an admirable monument 
of Arabesque sculpture of this peculiar style. 
The Cup or Hanap in gilt metal, represented 
in the centre of the page, is one of those gorgeous 
pieces of plate, mainly designed to serve as orna- 














ments of the carved dressers and buffets, which 
were a chief feature of the dining rooms of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It is most 
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likely of Augsburg work, of the end of the 
fifteenth century, its elaborate details mark the 
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extreme limits of development of the Gothic 
or medizeval style, although as yet unmixed with 
any appearance of transitional details. The free 
arran, t of the bands of ornament, which 
encircle the body of the cup, however, denotes 
the coming abandonment of that strict archi- 
tectonic union of parts, which had hitherto 





rigorously prevailed ; while the general design 
is distinguished by a florid exuberance, which 
scarcely compensates for the want of those 
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quaint and dexterous arrangements of the 


minor details, which we admire at an earlier 
period. The piece, in fact, although extremely 
rich and imposing, is somewhat fragmentary 
and wanting in general harmony of effect. 
In the last example on the page, we have 
another elegant specimen of FLeMisn ARanesque, 
of about the same period as those already 
given, although by another hand, and carved in 
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much lower relief. There is here no vestige | acanthus scroll system ; the light and slender 
foliated details, however, denoting an imitation 
clearly based on a knowledge of the Roman | of painted wall decoration rather than relievo 


of mediwval Art, the composition being 








ornament, which, in classical examples, is gene- 
rally of a fuller and more massive character. The 
manipulation of this piece is extremely spirited. 
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j fully formed vessel is a Corrze-| ‘The fine Crock, next in the series, represents three elements, air, fire, and water : the figures 
pore did Wedgwood ware, of a pale lilac colour, | the globe, upheld by impersonations of the | are in bronze, the globe or dial gilded. The 
enriclied with delicate cameo ornaments in white. | 
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The next example is a Tea-Pot of si 
design, in general form resembling a melon, the 





| 
upper part being decorated with leaves and the 
seeds of the fruit ; it is in oriental porcelain of 





entire object is four feet six inches in height, | of old English plate of the period ot Charles IL. ; 
and is of French workmanship of the time of | the large Cur with Cover here engraved is 
Louis XV. We have next an excellent example | of silver parcel-gilt, the ornamental foliage and 








a delicate creamy white tint. The Sart CeLtar 
is a rare and elegant example of Bernard de 
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Palissy ware, enriched with brilliant tinte of 
enamel. The last subject is a silver gilt TANKARD 


of Dutch workmanship, dated about the year 1630. loan ee eee wah in Sestal 


both tl j i 
sliver, dewshed on 0 bortisted geld greet oth the spaces and decorative surfaces being | 


very skilfully and beautifully contrasted. 
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This illustration represents a modern Japanese 
bronze Canpiestick, of quaint and fanciful 





design ; the original is beautifully lacquered, 
and is of very delicate and skilful execution. 
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Above is a bronze Vase of Chinese manufacture, 


decoration ; it is probably of some antiquity. 
The leading decorative motive is the fret or k 
ornament, which ap to be common to 
periods and styles of Art. Our next example is 


of a very different school; in the gilt bronze 
Lamp Stanp we have a specimen of old Venetian 
metal work of the sixteenth century, offering 
many valuable points for modern adaptation in 
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of simple yet elegant form and appropriate 


similar objects. Of the two porcelain Vaszs 
engraved at the bottom of the page, the one on 
the left isa beautiful specimen of old Sévres 
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ware, of the rare and valuable pdte tendre ; the | 
colour of the ground is the celebrated bleu du roi, 
and the raised medallions are enriched with 


spirited paintings of Cupids en grisaille, The | of the 
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other is an unusually elegant piece of the rare 
old Cuetsea Cuina, dating about 1760. Fine 
specimens of this interesting national manufac- 
ture of the last century command almost 
fabulous prices from connoisseurs. The gilding 
on Chelsea porcelain is remarkably brilliant, and 





the painting, generally of pastoral subjects, birds, 

or flowers, aa — - and spirited 

manner, Vv ifferent timid stippling 
peseaiain painters of the present day. 
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The beautiful specimen of Italian cinque- | 
cento jewellery which we ‘here engrave, consists | 
of an elegant Borper axp Framework of chased | 








gold, richly decorated with transparent enamels : 
the stones are emeralds and sapphires, the head | 
in the centre being an onyx cameo in very hig) 





relief. The back of this fine jewel is likewise 
richly enamelled. The two carved and gilded | 
Frames beneath are of old Venetian workman 





ship, of the early 
combining 
great delicacy of execution. 


part of the eighteenth century, 
an exuberant richness of style with 


Next in order comes 
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afterwards carefully chiselled and finished with 
the burin. At first sight this would be taken 
for a work of a fine period of Italian Art; it 
is, however, doubtless of Flemish origin, dating 
| about the year 1660. There is much skill shown 


the Saver in silver-gilt here represented ; the 
exquisite scroll border of this fine piece of plate 
is a perfect model of chaste and appropriate 
design ; the execution of the ornament is by the 
process of repouss¢ work, or embossing by hand, 





in the arrangement of the main stem of the scroll 
ornament, which, it will be observed, forms a 
sort of undulating triangle, the spaces left on 
each side of it being filled in with a rosette. The 
ease and elegance with which the accompanying 


lines and tendriis, and the foliated husks, are 
made to mask or relieve the somewhat formal 
leading line of the stem is particularly worthy the 
attention of the designer. The Box or JEWEL- 
Casket in carved sandal-wood, of which we give 
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two views, the lower one being a detailed drawing 
of the cover, is an example of a phase of Italian 
manufacture of about the close of the seven- 


it is composed would lead us to infer an Oriental 
origin, the ornamentation of the present ex- 
ample, however, is entirely European, and 
teenth century, respecting which some little | evidently a variety of the Louis Quatorze 
ambiguity exists. The fragrant material of which | style. There is little doubt but that it is of 
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Venetian workmanship, similar objects with 
more decided evidence of that origin being 
not uncommon ; and it is interesting to observe 


East, evidenced by the use of sandal-wood in 
her fancy manufactures, at a time when it 


: ; appears to have been all but unknown to the 
a what a eee recent period Venice | rest of Europe. The ornamentation of this box 
rried on her ancient commerce with the unites richness with simplicity of design. 
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THE RESIDENCES 


IN VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 





THE enormous increase in the population, during 
late years, which was made manifest at the last 
census, has outrun the provision of some of the 
requisites of existence. People are only now 
beginning to inquire into the homely but mo- 
mentous questions raised by the common cir- 
cumstances of artificial life in towns. From such 
regard for the elements of his condition, it is 
dangerous for man at any time to relax. He is 

laced subject to ever-varying wants—just as he 
is, also, defenceless in body, and susceptible to 
the influences of the weather, as compared with 
the inferior animals—precisely because he is to 
use the compensating powers given him, out of 
which to supply the wants, and arm himself 
against the danger. 

Yet, an increase which had taken place solely 
through the towns, had not been accompanied 
by practical devotion of thought—as to the 
means of supplying such obvious requisites 
as we refer to. All the peculiar wants which 
are developed by the congregation of masses 
of people, had been apparently taken note 
of in numerous schemes on paper. But in 
the real provision of residences—the work was, 
and still is done without consideration for any 
principle, social, sanitary, economic, or archi- 
tectural—just in the way that we have read of 
in the cases of San Francisco and Melbourne— 
indeed, as we may see throughout our own 
metropolis. In the new parts of towns, houses 
are built long before proper measures have been 
taken for the supply of water, for road commu- 
nication, and for the removal of refuse; in the 
old districts the plans are retained which were 
designed for a less crowded population, and for 
a value of ground far below that which exists at 
present. Thus the proper and logical order of 
things is inverted, and in place of securing those 
advantages of association which might be looked 
for where there are accumulations of residences, 
a condition is reached which is in some cases 
dreadful to think of, and which, more or less 
intensely, yet by parity of operation, affects each 
class of society,—as in this crowded capital. 
So long and great has been the neglect of some 
of the objects connected with the better regula- 
tions of buildings in towns, and the important 
requisites—such as sewage and water supply, 
and the means of carrying on certain trades 
without injurious effects to the community— 
that years must elapse before such external 
influences can be placed under the proper 
conditions. 

The chief evils of London tenements are, how- 
ever, within the walls of structures, and they are 
due mainly to the want of that simple appor- 
tionment of divisions and s with reference 
to a definite object—called “ planning "—which 
is the special office of architects,—a class of men 
who have been seldom consulted in matters of 
this kind. When we say that the majority of 
London houses are built without a thought of 
what might be the best form,—that such plans 
as there may be, are often drawn to no particular 
scale by an incompetent hand on a mere piece 
of board,—and that sometimes there is no plan 
at all,—it will be seen, why structural parts are 
inadequate to their office, why staircases are 
dangerous to descend, and why the remark of 
the late Mr. Hudson Turner in his “ Domestic 
Architecture in England,”—with reference to 
the extraordinary permanence of habits in 
connection with house>heli good in an age 
remarkable for new inventions,-—many of them 
applicable to dwellings. 

thas now, sometime since,’been demonstrated 
practically, that proper arrangement of plan and 
provision of conveniences may be secured in 
every place of abode—even under the inevitable 
conditions of London. All that is necessary is 
simply, that the conditions be recognised, and 
the requisites supplied,—instead of continuing 
the provision of houses, planned for a description 
of tenancy such as cannot generally be met 
with. That the vast majority of London houses 
are built on plans adapted for single families, 














Fg me ay etna map nee plain 
facts. le chimney-pieces may be found, 
and bells wherewith to summon inexistent 
servants, in cases where it might have been 
assumed at the laying of the first brick, that the 
“drawing-room ” would be the sole place for a 
family to live, cook, and sleep in. Yet, with 
these things, there will be none of the privacy 
of a well arranged residence, and there will be 
but one sink and water supply, in an out of the 
way place, for the use of all tenants. 

Though the evils, moral, physical, and social, 
of the present absence of system seem clearly 
understood ; though mere overcrowding, apart 
from bad eee faulty provision for the 
supply of water, been held to be one of the 
chief pre-disposing causes of cholera ; the inha- 
bitants of wide tracts of the metropolis—even 
those claiming by education and pursuits some 
rank in the social scale—remain, like the inha- 
bitants of the district of Berwick Street and 
Golden Square,—crowded—whole families into 
cellars and single’ rooms—breathing the poison 
of pestiferous ordure—blunted in every feeling 
of decency and morals—deficient in the simple 
requisites for cleanliness—and with all the 
perceptions cramped and confined within the 
bounds of narrow streets, so as to reduce the 
mind by this alone, to a condition such as that 
which itself prepares the body for disease. 
Until such residences as we have contemplated, 
are supplied in number adequate to the wants 
of the population of London, what are ordinarily 
called “metropolitan improvements ”"— under- 

otherwise of exceeding importance— 
will continue to be attended with an increase of 
evils, which should be the subject of deep 
concern to the legislator and the philanthropist. 
It would not be difficult to trace all the worst 
of the vices of great cities, to the simple abseuce 
of the exercise of ordi design in the 
apportionment and distribution of the parte of 
buildings. 

The great point, however, to which we would 
just now direct attention, is the fact that evile— 
if not of equal social importance, yet parallel in 
their character, and arising froin similar causes— 
have long been endured by persons of every class 
in London. At least, there are persons from 
every class who require, sometimes in the course 
of their lives, for the purposes of business or 
residence, a limited number of rooms, which 
they would be glad to get with the privacy and 
the conveniences of an 7 house. The 
London houses are occupied with this descrip- 
tion of tenancy : it remained only to have them 
planned for it. In short, the principle of the 
model lodging-houses was required for a superior 
class, such as occupies the “ flats” of Paris and 
Edinburgh, as well as for each other class. An 
amount of hesitation, which was quite extra- 
ordinary, was, however, shown by capitalists in 
investing their money in any such description of 
property ; and the difficulties of the law of 

rtnership have prevented many individuals, 
who had felt the inconveniences of the present 
system, from combining to secure advantages 
for themselves. 

We believe, that one way in which the pre- 
judice of capitalists has been shown against the 
provision of associated residences for the humbler 
classes, has been in the fear of deterioration of 
property, by a population whose habits might be 
open to animadversion from their nei 
We have heard the probability of the 
of a large number of untidy children about the 
streets spoken of as a ground, commercially 
— for preserving certain properties as 

ey are. This reasoning is, however, most 
short-sighted. Improve the homes of the labour- 
ing classes, and you ‘instantly improve their 
habits also. We could, indeed, forgive the poet's 
hatred of “the profane mob,” so long as its 
members remained in a great degree insensible 
to the duty and decency geo cleanliness. 
Yet, this insensibility—which unquestionably 
has not yet been wholly removed—had been 
originally induced by the utter inadequacy of the 
provision afforded in dwellings, even those of a 
very superior ~~ a Indeed, the objections here 
brought against new system, are precisely 
those which exist, and which in tenements of 
the_present sort are inevitable. The very 








have great difficulty in procuring lod or 
other small tenements. They are, therefore, 
often induced to take houses which are quite 
beyond their means. It is true, that the 
necessity of occupying a place of business may 
be also an inducement. 

By crowding the whole family into an 
unhealtby cellar, the middle-man landlord some- 
times succeeds in paying his way, and possibl 
even saves his own rent by the lodgings whic 
he lets. But we think as often, it Eespens 
that the superior landlord suffers by the system 
which he helps to maintain,—whilst a grasping 
and tyrannical ,spirit is created in the tenant 
suddenly placed ina position for which he is not 
fitted by previous experience, education, and 
habits. The result is, that agreat portion of the 
population of London has a nomadic character,— 
one section of the tribe passing away, or not, 
according to the means of meeting quarter- 
day, —another section living with bag and baggage 
ready for a flight, at the slightest suspicion of 
an incursion from the pre cohorts of 
the superior landlord. 

Of the comfort of life under such circum- 
stances, we say nothing ; but the condition is one 
ey inevitably demo: to all yates, 
and a losing game every way. remedy for 
it is the construction of distinct tenements, %0 be 
rented without the intervention of a middlo-man. 
To afford the requisite accommodation to shop- 
kee the shops might be as those in Victoria 
Street (shown in the view on the next page) ‘with 
& mezzanine story over, as a residence for the 
ye nary et upper floors being let out in 

istinct terements, and reached by a staircase of 
i Or, where external galleries were 
chosen—at every tenement the nature of some 
a —_ be set forth; and although 
it might be said, with no direct benefit except 
from the custom of residents in the same gallery, 
there would be great advantages as compared 
with what exist under the present system, where 
difficulty is found by all except the householder 
in gaining any publicity whatever. 

So nearly does a condition of things such as 
we are referring to, apply to our own c that 
there are some of our readers who, we doubt 
not, could help us with illustrations from their 
experience. At least, we may remark, that in 
the regions about Newman Street, where it is 
said artists “ most do ” we have heard 
of more than one gentleman who, after having 
been induced, by the appearance rs) rooms, 
to enter upon a tenancy under a householder 
whose competence (as is generally the case) 
oe ey ee has had to buy 
his own n’; we heard of one case w 
on the artist's return from a continental tour he 
found his whole property swept away. 

We should, however, have admi that there 


which exists certain classes 
residences in “ flats.” seems to be 

a false in the fraction of ownership of the 
street Nobody is deceived by it,—indeed 


staircase. otherwise 
by several houses, devoted to one building of 
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associated tenements, one staircase might suffice, 


and be of little larger size than that for a} 
uently, there would be at | 


set of rooms, space for | 


single house. 
once available for eac 
outer lobbies, and for sinks, cisterns, dust- 
shoots and closets, and all the appurtenances of 
a house. At-the same time it is necessary, in 
any perfect system, to make these residences 
sound-proof and fire-proof ; and it must be con- 
fessed, that to carry out the system in its integrity, 
the alteration of existing buildings is insufficient. 
To Mr. W. Mackenzie is due the credit of 
giving the first practical — of the 
advantages of the principle for the higher classes. 
‘The pile of buildings shown in the view, have 
been some time completed, and the sets of cham- 
bers in the four upper floors, are we believe all oc- 
capied at rents varying from 130/. to 80/. per an- 
num. The plan (opposite) shows the arrangement 
of two similar sets, one on each side the princi- 
pal staircase. The view, however, shows a very 
small portion of what has already been effected 
in this most desirable London improvement. 
The line of buildings is continued both eastward 
and westward of the houses shown, and at the 
beck is Ashley Place, where a very large pile has 
been completed, apportioned in sets of chambers, 


a 








Many more of 
be enumerated here, are 

to these chambers. The attention 
im Construction, and to the general 
of residents, in the fittings and 
stands in striking contrast to 
in such tene 


management, | 


hat the grea 
comfort and convenience of root a : 


obtained ; and yet that the kiteh 
not interfere with the other —| 


some of them of considerable extent, and occu- 
pied by persons of distinction. Nearer to the 
Abbey, and also at the back, several blocks of 
buildings are progressing, with chambers for 
persons of a similar class, but with less accom- 
modation,—the rents ranging from 60/. Again, on 
the north side of Victoria Street, the carcases of 
another pile of buildings are far advanced, and 
the accommodation afforded will there greatly 
exceed that of the other sets of chambers. 

The peculiar advantages of the arrangement 
are best shown by the plan we give. From that, 
and from the view, it will be seen that each 
collection of houses occupies a frontage of about 
117 feet, by an average depth of 45 feet. The 
staircase leading to the several sets of rooms is 
in the centre. The hall at the foot of the stairs 
is entered directly from the street, by a doorway 
of ornamental character. There are six shops 
(three on each side the doorway) to each division 
of tenements. These shops have rooms over them, 
and in the basement ; and have no communication 
with the chambers. To the chambers, there is a 
separate staircase (perhaps not required) for 
tradespeople, access being gained from the gene- 





such advantages than can | There isa pro 
by s visit | and a meat aa, 

to minutia | to project from the 

convenience | so as to allow of a 


ns what exists | believe, 
S we have referred to | of tenements, with th 
wreviously, and even to what is found i 7 _ ’ 
beet houses. The plan will chow ¢ wry tpt big a degen 


ms en suite is | better character of design was not 
n and offices do | elevations which Mr. Mackenzie 
of the house. | follow. The houses in Ashley 


ral entrance, and there is a lift communicating 


| with each set of rooms for the purpose of raising 
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scullery, sink, and dust-shoot ; 
» #8 shown on the plan, is made | 
— of the kitchen, 
a current of air through it. 
The whole height of the buildings 4 we 
full 80 feet, and the cost of each division 


six shops, has been 


it is to be regretted that a 
adopted in the 
was required to 
Place are, in this 


In our opinion, 
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heavy weights. The lower range of residences 
in Ashley Place—where there are no sho 
have the advantage of a basement for the offices, 

In the internal fittings, great attention has been 
paid to the convenience of the tenants, and many 
modern improvements have been introduced. 
The water and gas pipes are of iron, proved be- 
fore fixing. In the staircase-light, a simple but 
effective contrivance for ventilationis introduced. 
The arrangements provide for cooking by gas, and 
we may refer to a very efficient stove which has 
been contrived by Mr. Paterson, the clerk of the 
works, and which has been adopted throughout 
the buildings. The rooms can be heated by open 
fire-places, or other arrangement, as preferred, 

In the management of the undertaking, con- 
sideration has been given to gaining the full 
advantages of the principle of arrangement. All 
liabilities for rates, taxes, lighting the staircase, 
wages of the hall porter, and repairs, are defrayed 
by the proprietor. There is, therefore, great 
saving in comfort, if not in expense, and the 
rooms become well adapted to persons who 
spend only a portion of the year in London, or 
who wish occasionally to leave their residence, 
= ensure the safety of their property on their 
return. 
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respect, very superior to those in Victoria Street ; 
but the ordinary manner of using cement is fatal 
to the expression ofa good character ofart. The 
arcaded basement in Victoria Street is, however, 
a great improvement upon the ordinary arrange- 
ment of shop fronts, the effect of which is 
quite contradictory to that of good archi- 
tecture. There is no reason why a similar 
arching over (allowing of light to a mezzanine, 
or a gallery) should not be adopted in all cases, 
provided proper structural provision be made 
for the enormous weight which, in cases such as 
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that before us,*is thrown upon very narrow 
piers. A good effect might be produced by 
making the staircase appear in the external 
design, as in Mr. Roberts's design for Prince 
Albert’s model houses, which are now at Ken- 
ington common. We were at first under the 
idea that some such arrangement had been 
adopted in one case in Ashley Place, where 
there is an open loggia ; but the design there 
falls into the mistake of an unnecessary pretence, 
—the loggia answering no real purpose whatever. 

We must repeat that what Mr. Mackenzie is 
doing so efficiently for one class of tenants, and 
in one quarter of the town, is imperatively 
required by each class, and for each description 
of business and residence tenancy, and in all 
quarters of London. And we trust that no 
prejudice will be maintained against the influx 
into any neighbourhood, of a particular class 
of well meaning and industrious persons, whether 
occupying the houses opening on to external 
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pes which we conceive would follow the 
principle of arrangement, and which might 
be made to conduce to the improved architecture 
of London streets, or occupying the upper 
portions of buildings of which the first floors 
are tenanted by a superior class, according to 
what is generally found in Paris, We 

not object to the maintenance of all the privacy— 
which can so readily be maintained even where 
there is a general staircase; but we hold it to 
be an evil in the constitution of English social 
economy, that one class knows nothing of the 
condition of another, and resents every approach 
to better knowledge. Were there a different 
feeling, that which forms ground of objection 
to closer acquaintance, would soon be corrected, 
and persons of very different worldly compe- 
tence might live even in the same buildings, 
without disadvantage, and indeed with mutual 
benefit. Meanwhile, we commend the example 
of Mr. Mackenzie to all who desire a safe 
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[We add to these mere professional details 
concerning the new buildings, some remarks 
with which we have been favoured by a lady— 
resident in one of ae 

Some of our natio ney are fading 
gradually away in the light of the new day. 
That we should have objected to pass a stranger 
on a public staircase, whom we must pass in a 
public street, is an absurdity. That we should 
not mind having a residence before us, and 
behind us, and beside us, but become eloquent 
on “ privacy,” and concerning an Englishman's 
house being his castle, at the idea of a residence 
beneath us, or above us—is an unaccountable 
mode of reasoning. Every “ flat” is not only in 
every respect a private house, but a more private 
house than the “domestic castle,” which has 
certain fabulous attributes only heard of in 
England. The outer hall of “the flats” is in 
fact a protective court to the entire building, 
where a cerberus in the shape of a hall porter 
guards the entrance, to the exclusion of whoever, 
or whatever, you wish excluded. He is paid for 
his attention to the tenants, and is also respon- 
sible for the cleanliness of what we may call 
the domestic street ; which serpentines in the 
centre of the building, conducing to its beauty 
and health, as it is literally a ventilating shaft 
passing from the bottom to the top of the series 
of “ flate,"—the great artery of light and air. 
We must not however expect a stolid self- 
possessed English porter, however useful and 
upright and honest, and clean and orderly he 
— be, to achieve at once the preeminence of 
utility which a foreign porter has attained during 
years long past. Those who have occupied “flats” 
in Paris know the porter to be the very main- 
spring of all comfort. What is there he does 
not do, or offer to do, for “mi lord” au premier, 
to the little lacemaker au seiziéme? If you 

uire nothing at his hands, he regrets it with 
@ shrug, and a sigh ; if you employ him, he looks 
the picture of cheerfulness and activity. 





complete for Mr. Mackenzie, as we hope, the 
success of a scheme which may lead to such 
extended results, and ultimately to so large an 
amount of national good. Epwarp Hatt. 
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At all events, the living porter in the outer 
hall in Victoria Street, ready to give and re- 
ceive messages, ready to prevent intrusion, and 
protect the dwellings, is a “fact”; your 
private hall door as effectually shuts out the 
public, and shuts you in, as any other hall door 
in Belgravia; while the thickness and quality 
of the fire-proof floors and walls, both confine 
and exclude sound; the kitchens are so placed 
that the cooking smells can hardly find their 
way to the living rooms—there are baths read 
in five minutes, and gas cooking stoves whic 
render the duties of a Cinderella but the myth 
of the nursery. There are back stairs for 
servants, “lifts” to bring up coal, shafts to 
convey away dust and refuse, ventilation in 
every chamber ; so that in actual cleanliness and 
in promise of health, the Victoria “flate” are 
far superior to those of Edinburgh and Paris. 
All rates and taxes being comprised in one 
charge, would lead almost to the utopian dream 
that such things are unknown in England; 
while the happy tenants of this city of “ young 
Westminster” may di or remove their 
servants, lock their own particular hall door, 
and after delivering the key of their self. 
contained dwelling to the porter, travel east, 
west, north, or south, with a full consciousness 
that every thing will be found safe, and well 
cared-for on their return. This felicitous arrange- 
ment completely removes the dread of a 
“second establishment” under terror of which 
so many tremble; once settled, the tenant 
has eddies to think of, but his rent; there 
are no “after claps,” and the residence is 
finished with such skill and care that the 
upholsterers complain that much of their occu- 
pation is at an en 

We are somewhat curious to observe if these 
“flate” will effect any change in our social 
system. The difference in rents as the stairs 
mount higher and higher is so small, that there 
can be no danger of the dwellers on the first 


treating those on the third, or even the fourth 
“flat” with that comprehensive coldness which 
one class of society so often inflicts on another, 
simply because one is richer than the other. 
The Victoria Street dwellings have a marvellous 
tendency to equalise expenditure: and if, on 
the one side, moderation gives offence to 
those who like display, on the other, it will save 
the feelings of those who cannot afford useless 
extravagance, and yet who have a legitimate 
right to live in a good neighbourh All, 
from low to high, enjoy the same comfort and 
security, and no other plan yet introduced in 
England affords so commodious or so cheap 
adwelling. The word “ cheap” we of course use 
relatively ; cheap, we mean, in proportion to the 
situation and advantages. 

To those who can really value social inter- 
course, these “flats” will be doubly advan 
We English have rather a conventional in 
not knowing our neighbours ; how often do we 
exclaim in a tone of self gratulation—* Oh ! 
they live near us, but we do not know them.” 
We ourselves once lived in a street for three 
years, never having seen the master of the house 
on our right, or heard the name of the dwellers 
on our left. After leaving the neighbourhood 
we accidentally formed the acquaintance of both, 
and found them particularly intelligent and 
agreeable people. 

We wear out many days under the restraints 
of a conventionality which originates in cere- 
mony, perfectly independent of character and 
position. But, as we have said, it will be curious 
to observe if a number of 
assured of each other's 
standing in society, 
occupants of dwellings under this novel system, 
will be drawn into an interchange of civilities 
by their proximity the one to the other, or 
maintain the national reserve which nearly 
forty years’ connection with our continental 
neighbours has failed to remove. 
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associated tenements, one staircase might suffice, 
and be of little larger size than that for a 
single house. Consequently, there would be at 
once available for each set of rooms, space for 
outer lobbies, and for sinks, cisterns, dust- 
shoots and closets, and all the appurtenances of 
a house. At the same time it is necessary, in 
any perfect system, to make these residences 
pound-proof and fire-proof ; and it must be con- 
fessed, that to carry out the system in its integrity, 
the alteration of existing buildings is insufficient. 

To Mr. W. Mackenzie is due the credit of 
giving the first practical Xx of the 
advantages of the principle for the higher classes. 
The pile of buildings shown in the view, have 
been some time completed, and the sets of cham- 
bers in the four upper floors, are we believe all oc- 
cupied at rents varying from 1304. to 80/. per an- 
num. The plan (opposite) shows the arrangement 
of two similar sets, one on each side the princi- 
pal staircase. The view, however, shows a very 
small portion of what has already been effected 
in this most desirable London improvement. 
The line of buildings is continued both eastward 
and westward of the houses shown, and at the 
back is Ashley Place, where a very large pile has 


been completed, apportioned in sets of chambers, | 
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Many more of such 
be enumerated here, are 
to these chambers. The 
in construction, and 
of residents, in the 
stands in striking contrast to what exists 
in such tenements as we have referred to 
pune. and even to what is found in the 

houses. The plan will show that the great 
comfort and convenience of rooms en suite is 
obtained ; and yet that the kitchen and offices do 
not interfere with the other part of the house. 


advantages than can 
suggested by a visit 
attention to minutiae 
to the general convenience 
fittings and management, 
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some of them of considerable extent, and occu- 
pied by persons of distinction. Nearer to the 
Abbey, and also at the back, several blocks of 
buildings are progressing, with chambers for 
persons of a similar class, but with less accom- 
modation,—the rents ranging from 60/. Again, on 
the north side of Victoria Street, the carcases of 
another pile of buildings are far advanced, and 
the accommodation afforded will there greatly 
exceed that of the other sets of chambers. 

The peculiar advantages of the arrangement 
are best shown by the plan we give. From that, 
and from the view, it will be seen that each 
collection of houses occupies a frontage of about 
117 feet, by an average depth of 45 feet. The 
staircase leading to the several sets of rooms is 
in the centre. The hall at the foot of the stairs 
is entered directly from the street, by a doorway 
of ornamental character. There are six shops 
(three on each side the doorway) to each division 
of tenements. These shops have rooms over them, 
and in the basement ; and have no communication 
with the chambers. To the chambers, there is a 
separate staircase (perhaps not required) for 
tradespeople, access being gained from the gene- 
ral entrance, and there is a lift communicating 
with each set of rooms for the purpose of raising 
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There is a proper scullery, sink, and dust-shoot : 
and a meat sate, as shown on the whey a 
to project from the external wall of the kitchen, 
80 as to allow of a current of air through it. 

The whole height of the buildings is, we 
oye full ng = _ the cost of each division 
of tenements, wi e six sh 
— 17,0002. oe 

n our opinion, it is to be regretted that a 
better character of design was not adopted in the 
elevations which Mr. Mackenzie was required to 
follow. The houses in Ashley Place are, in this 
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heavy weights. The lower range of residences 
in Ashley Place—where there are no sho 
have the advantage of a basement for the offices. 

In the internal fittings, great attention has been 
paid to the convenience of the tenants, and many 
modern improvements have been introduced, 
The water and gas pipes are of iron, proved be- 
fore fixing. In the staircase-light, a simple but 
effective contrivance for ventilation is introduced. 
The arrangements provide for cooking by gas, and 
we may refer to a very efficient stove which has 
been contrived by Mr. Paterson, the clerk of the 
works, and which has been adopted throughout 
the buildings. The rooms can be heated by open 
fire-places, or other arrangement, as preferred, 

In the management of the undertaking, con- 
sideration has been given to gaining the full 
advantages of the principle of arrangement. All 
liabilities for rates, taxes, lighting the staircase, 
wages of the hall porter, and repairs, are defrayed 
by the proprietor. There is, therefore, great 
saving in comfort, if not in expense, and the 
rooms become well adapted to persons who 
spend only a portion of the year in London, or 
who wish occasionally to leave theif residence, 
and ensure the safety of their property on their 
return. 
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respect, very superior to those in Victoria Street ; 
but the ordinary manner of using cement is fatal 
to the expression ofa good character ofart. The 
arcaded basement in Victoria Street is, however, 
a great improvement upon the ordinary arrange- 
ment of shop fronts, the effect of which is 
quite contradictory to that of good archi- 
tecture. There is no reason why a similar 
arching over (allowing of light to a mezzanine, 
or a gallery) should not be adopted in all cases, 
provided proper structural provision be made 
for the enormous weight which, in cases such a8 
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that before us,*is thrown upon very narrow 
piers. A good effect might be produced by 
making the staircase appear in the external 
design, as in Mr. Roberts's design for Prince 
Albert’s model houses, which are now at Ken- 
ington common. We were at first under the 
idea that some such arrangement had been 
adopted in one case in Ashley Place, where 
there is an open loggia ; but the design there 
falls into the mistake of an unnecessary pretence, 
—the loggia answering no real purpose whatever. 

We must repeat that what Mr. Mackenzie is 
doing 80 efficiently for one class of tenants, and 
in one quarter of the town, is imperatively 
required by each class, and for each description 
of business and residence tenancy, and in all 
quarters of London. And we trust that no 
prejudice will be maintained against the influx 
into any neighbourhood, of a particular class 
of well meaning and industrious persons, whether 
occupying the houses opening on to external 





galleries, which we conceive would follow the 
best principle of arrangement, and which might 
be made to conduce to the improved architecture 
of London streets, or occupying the upper 
portions of buildings of which the first floors 
are tenanted by a superior class, > 
what is generally found in Paris. We 

not object to the maintenance of all the privacy— 
which can so readily be maintained even where 
there is a general staircase; but we hold it to 
be an evil in the constitution of English social 
economy, that one class knows nothing of the 
condition of another, and resents every approach 
to better knowledge. Were there a different 
feeling, that which forms ground of objection 
to closer acquaintance, would soon be corrected, 
and persons of very different “a compe- 
tence might live even in the same buildings, 
without disadvantage, and indeed with mutual 
benefit. Meanwhile, we commend the example 
of Mr. Mackenzie to all who desire a safe 


























investment, and who would forward what 
is one of the most efficient aids to the social 
advancement of our It is a question 
in ahich one den tanned Ge y in- 
terested. We see no reason why amongst other 
provisions, sets of chambers should not be 
specially designed for artists. It is clearly 
inconsistent with all objects of convenience, 
economy, or business—for professions with every 
variety of opposite wants, to establish themselves, 
each one in the same first: floor of an ordi 
dwelling house. But, to cope efficiently wi 
the varied difficulties of the case, something 
more than the easy settlement of a principle, or 
something more than great architectural and 
constructive skill, is required. Administrative 
talent is n , and this it is which will 
complete for Mr. Mackenzie, as we hope, tho 
success of a scheme which may lead to such 
extended results, and ultimately to so large an 
amount of national good. Epwarb Hatt. 
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[We add to these mere professional details 
concerning the new buildings, some remarks 
with which we have been favoured by a lady— 
resident in one of —_ 

Some of our nationa nee are fading 
gradually away in the light of the new day. 
That we should have objected to pass a stranger 
on a public staircase, whom we must in a 
public street, is an absurdity. That we should 
not mind having a residence before us, and 
behind us, and beside us, but become eloquent 
on “ privacy,” and concerning an Englishman's 
house being his castle, at the idea of a residence 
beneath us, or above us—is an unaccountable 
mode of reasoning. Every “ flat” is not only in 
every respect a private house, but a more private 
house than the “domestic castle,” which has 
certain fabulous attributes only heard of in 
England. The outer hall of “the flats” is in 
fact a protective court to the entire building, 
where a cerberus in the shape of a hall porter 
guards the entrance, to the exclusion of whoever, 
or whatever, you wish excluded. He is paid for 
his attention to the tenants, and is also respon- 
sible for the cleanliness of what we may call 
the domestic street ; which serpentines in the 
centre of the building, conducing to its beauty 
and health, as it is literally a ventilating shaft 
passing from the bottom to the top of the series 
of “ flats,"—the great artery of light and air. 
We must not however expect a stolid self- 
possessed English porter, however useful and 
upright and honest, and clean and orderly he 
= be, to achieve at once the pre-eminence of 
utility which a foreign porter has attained during 
years long past. Those who have occupied “flats” 
in Paris know the porter to be the very main- 
spring of all comfort. What is there he does 
not do, or offer to do, for “mi lord” au premier, 
to the little lacemaker aw seiziéme? If you 
pone nothing at his hands, he it with 
@ shrug, and a sigh ; if you employ him, he looks 
the picture of cheerfulness and activity. 

















At all events, the living porter in the outer 
hall in Victoria Street, ready to give and re- 
ceive messages, ready to prevent intrusion, and 
protect the dwellings, is a great “fact”; your 
private hall door as effectually shuts out the 
public, and shuts you in, as any other hall door 
in Belgravia; while the thickness and quality 
of the fire-proof floors and walls, both confine 
and exclude sound; the kitchens are so placed 
that the cooking smells can hardly find their 
way to the living rooms—there are baths read 
in five minutes, and gas cooking stoves which 
render the duties of a Cinderella but the myth 
of the nursery. There are back stairs for 
servants, “lifts” to bring up coal, shafts to 
convey away dust and refuse, ventilation in 
every chamber ; so that in actual cleanliness and 
in promise of health, the Victoria “flats” are 
far superior to those of Edinburgh and Paris. 
All rates and taxes being comprised in one 
charge, would lead almost to the utopian dream 
that such things are unknown in England; 
while the happy tenants of this city of “ young 
Westminster” may discharge or remove their 
servants, lock their own particular hall door, 
and after delivering the key of their self- 
contained dwelling to the porter, travel east, 
west, north, or south, with a full consciousness 
that every thing will be found safe, and well 
cared-for on their return. This felicitous arrange- 
ment completely removes the dread of a 
“second establishment” under terror of which 
s0 many tremble; once settled, the tenant 
has veer to think of, but his rent; there 
are no “after claps,” and the residence is 
finished with such skill and care that the 
upholsterers complain that much of their occu- 
pation is at an end. 

We are somewhat curious to observe if these 
“flate” will effect any change in our social 
system. The difference in rents as the stairs 
mount higher and higher is so small, that there 
can be no danger of the dwellers on the first 
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treating those on the third, or even the fourth 
“ flat” with that comprehensive coldness which 
one class of society so often inflicts on another, 
simply because one is richer than the other. 
The Victoria Street dwellings have a marvellous 
tendency to equalise expenditure: and if, on 
the one side, this moderation gives offence to 
those who like display, on the other, it will save 
the feelings of those who cannot afford useless 
extravagance, and yet who have a legitimate 
right to live in a good neighbourh All, 
from low to high, enjoy the same comfort and 
security, and no other plan yet introduced in 
England affords so commodious or so cheap 
adwelling. The word “cheap” we of course use 
relatively ; cheap, we mean, in proportion to the 
situation and advan 

To those who can really value social inter- 
course, these “flats” will be doubly advan 
We English have rather a conventional p in 
not knowing our neighbours; how often do we 
exclaim in a tone of self gratulation—*“ Oh ! 
they live near us, but we do not know them.” 
We ourselves once lived in a street for three 
years, never having seen the master of the house 
on our right, or heard the name of the dwellers 
on our left. After leaving the neighbourhood 


we accidentally formed the acquaintance of both, 
and found them particularly intelligent and 
agreeable people. 


We wear out many days under the restraints 
of a conventionality which originates in cere- 
mony, perfectly independent of character and 
position. But, as we have said, it will be curious 
to observe if a number of entirely 
assured of each other's and honourable 
standing in society, by the fact of their being 
occupants of dwellings under this novel system, 
will be drawn into an interchange of civilities 
by their proximity the one to the other, or 
maintain the national reserve which nearly 
forty years’ connection with our continental 
neighbours has failed to remove. 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES, 


1K ROYAL YACHT OFF MOUNT ST. MICHAEL. 
C. Stanfield, B.A., Painter. R. Wallis, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 1 ft. 6 ip. by 1 tt. 

Sraance indeed would it be if the greatest 
maritime country in the world could not boast 
of many Grae 
but yet more strange is we now 
bevote reality only one who may be regarded as 
‘a perfect master of his art. There was another 
whe sapartel from usa short time since, leav- 
ing behind him examples of his pencil such as 
will never be ; for whatever Turner 
touched he adorned, when his genius was con- 
fined within the limits of nature ; but there is no 
living painter who is so much in his element on 
the great waters, and among those who “ do busi- 
ness” upon them, as Stanfield : and this remark 
is made with the fullest appreciation of several 
artists we could name, whose sea-pictures are 
worthy of all praise in many essentials, yet are 
deficient in the highest qualities of Art. 

The ection to which Mr. Stanfield has 
attained, has been reached only by long and 
diligent study of the peculiarities of all matters 
connected with the sea—its diversified features 
under varied influences, in quietude, in the 
breeze, and in storm; and of those objects, 
simply picturesque, or graceful and majestic, 
which move upon its surface. He is not an 
artist who only stands upon the shore, looking 
out upon the broad expanse, and catching the 
form and motion of the waves as they gently roll 
over the sands, or are dashed, angry and foaming, 
ing rocks : he has learned his 
art in the company of those “that go down to 
the sea in shin,” has rested on its bosom, and 
has faced it in its terrible fury: in fact, Mr. 
Stanfield is a sailor, in the true English sense of 
the word ; were he less so he could never paint 
to satisfy any but a landsman : he does more than 
this ; the oldest veteran in the service will find 
no fault with any vessel he has put—not under, 
but on, canvas, whether it be a herring-boat or 
the three-decker of “ some tall admiral.” He is 
one true, generally picturesque, and often 
high poetical, in his treatment of the subjects 
0 86 


That the works of this painter should find 
especial favour in the eyes of our gracious Queen, 
cannot be a matter of surprise when we re 
member thecharacter of the people over whom 
she so happily reigns, and that her taste inclines 
her to find health and relaxation from the duties 
of her exalted position, on that element over 

‘ which her navies ride with undisputed sway. 

The picture which is here engraved was a 
commission from the Queen to Mr. Stanfield ; 
the subject of it is indicated in the title; and 
the occasion of the Royal Yacht being in the 
vicinity of St. Michael's Mount, was, we believe, 
the desire of her Majesty to see this picturesque 
spot, on her first to visit her Irish 
subjects. The vessel is approaching the Mount, 
on the heights of which the few inhabitants of 
the place have ted to witness the 
unusual spectacle of a royal visit ; the battery at 
the base has just opened a salute, and the Yacht 
is surrounded with a number of boats filled with 
company from the Cornish coast : in the extreme 
distance to the right is the “Fairy” tender, and 
in the “foreground” of the composition some 
fishermen are occupied in their laborious calling. 
The treatment and colour of the picture remind 
us that it is a “Queen's day"—bright and with 
Just enough of wind to stir the waters into active 
motion: the whole of the picture is painted 
with great firmness; but the water, which 
- ce a touch to give it life, and 

uce transparency, exhibi 

perhaps, the most successful portion of the wit 

and is the most difficult to master: the fleecy 

character of the clouds in the upper of the 

sky is also very ably rendered. Mount St. 
Michael rises 230 feet above the sea-level : 
including the level piece of ground at the base 
it is about a mile in circumference ; and at low 
water, the Mount may be reached by pedestrians 
from the mainland without inconvenience. This 
picture is in the Collection at Windsor : it bears 
the date, “ September, 1846.” 


against the ever 


OBITUARY. 


J. J. CHALON, BSQ., R.A. 


In the British school instances are not rare in 
which contemporary peewee? has not been the 
lot of abilities of a high order, and the name of 
John James Chalon may now be added to those of 
other genuine English painters, who have been 
little noticed, while pag the patrons of Art, 
and have received but e justice from the 
ephemeral criticism of the journalists of the day. 

e had however the consolation of knowing that 
the truth and originality of his Art was felt and 
acknowledged a by professional brethren. 

Few painters 80 great a range of subject. In 
his figures, his animals, his landscapes, and his marine 
pictures, we recognise the hand of a master, and a 
mind that fully comprehended what it placed before 
us. His theme is sometimes from history or ewe? 
more often of the genre class, but, as is generally 
the case with original men, he is best when his 
subject is immediately from nature. 

In 1820, he published a series of sketches of 
Parisian manners, in which the incidents were 
admirably varied, and so selected as to display the 
most amusing points of national character, in con- 
nection with alt that was most picturesque in the 
costume of the time; and with that true humour 
that never degenerates into caricature. Stothard, 
than whom there could be no better judge of such 
excellences, having expressed his great admiration 
of the work to a mutual friend, Mr. Chalon sent 
him a copy, and received in return an impression 
of his etching of the Wellington shield. 

He was fond of the scenery of Switzerland, the 
land of his father and mother, and some of his finest 
landscapes are faithful transcripts of its mountains 
and lakes. Among these, a very noble work is his 
“Castle of Chillon,” its lonely white walls strongly 
contrasting with the dark mountains that rise behind 
=, and glittering in the ripple of the clear blue 

ke. 


In his execution he did not aim at elaborate and 
minute finish, though some of his small landscapes, 
immediately from nature, prove that this was quite 
within the power of his hand; but, whether he is 
minute or slight, his touch is always that of a 
— who thoroughly understands what he is 

oing. In his figures and animals, large or small 
we see that their structure is well understood, and 
his boats and shipping show also that he had 
made himself acquainted with the originals, which 
we do not find to be the case with all marine 
painters. 

One class of his works, and far from an unimportant 
one, is scarcely known out of the circle of his 
immediate friends. For more than forty years he 
was a constant attendant at the meetings of a 
sketching society of which he was an original 
member; and the designs he made on these occasions 
ean scarcely be fewer than a thousand, comprising 
every class of subject dashed off without previous 
preparation, for the theme was never announced 
until the evening of meeting. Though it could not 
be expected that, taken up in this way, every subject 
should be treated with equal success, still his 
sketches display a wonderful fertility and readiness 
of mind; and, as compositions of forms, and light and 
shadow, they are always broad and masterly. Before 
the society was dissolved, which was not till declining 
health prevented his attendance at its meetin 
colours were occasionally used, and this enabled 
him greatly to increase the value of his contributions 
by the brilliance and harmony of tint he added to 

em. 

Those of his brother-artists who were either 
members of the society, or visitors at its meetings 
will not forget him on such occasions. They will 
not forget, while his pencil was en on the 
subject of the night, how delightful a companion he 
ever was. They will not forget that constant 
flow of humour, often indeed rising to wit, and to 


“* Wit that loved to play, not wound,” 


for he never ceased to be a gentleman. John 
Chalon was, in truth, a thoroughly amiable and 
kind-hearted man ; and, in his domestic relations, 
such a one as the writer of this brief notice, who 
had the happiness of knowing him intimately for 
five-and-thirty years, feels it beyond his power to 
describe. C.R.L. 


MR, WILLIAM HENRY BARTLETT. 


Amonost English topographical artists there has 
not been one who has ~~ 5 early pupil and 
respected friend the late William Henry Bartlett, in 
the number, yerety and quality of drawings which 
he executed for publication between the years 1823 
and the time of his decease, 1854. 

Yet this class of art has been sneered at and 
reprobated by the learned and eccentric Professor of 


Painting in the Royal Academy, the late Mr. F 
as hardly worthy the recognition of the critic, 
certainly undeserving of praise. He called it ‘map- 
making,’ — ‘topography of Art,’ — and therefore 
unfitted to rank with those Y smgrovee 0 of the mind 
and pencil which emanate from genius, from fancy, 
from imagination. I would ask such a critic w’ 
truth be preferable to fiction—if genuine history 
and science be subordinate to the writings of romance 
and the novel—whether a portrait of an intellectual 
“worthy” by Titian, Reynolds, Vand _ or Law- 
rence, be less admirable and estimable fancy 
pictures of angels, saints, demons, and monsters, 
Against such criticism and such Art I would place 
the works of a Hearne, Rooker, and Turner—a 
Roberts, Stanfield, W. Daniel, Harding, Robson, 
Fielding, Haghe, Nash, Cattermole, and though last 
not least, Bartlett and Allom. All these, in m 
opinion, are and were artists of unquestionable 
talent; many of whose works are not only high in 
market value, but in the estimation of the profound 
and impartial connoisseur. When Fuseli pronounced 
his cynical dogmas, it was the fashion, it was the 
practice of artists and writers on Art, and par- 
ticularly on the vendors and makers of old pictures, 
to decry modern Art, and the artists of such as were 
based on the principles of truth and daylight, and 
with forms and colours which were referable to the 
laws and effects of nature. It would not be difficult 
to show that the landscape artists here referred to 
have amply vindicated the department of Art which 
they have practised,—have proved that portraiture 
of certain places and scenes with effects of natural 
phenomena, may be so depicted on canvass and 
paper as to hold distinguished places amongst truly 
valuable as well as truly admirable pictures ;—Views 
of ‘Pope’s Villa,’ ‘ Tabley Hall,’ and ‘ Fonthill 
Abbey,” by Turner; others of Egyptian and Grecian 
buildings and scenery by Roberts, and by Bartlett ; 
whilst many by Harding, Robson, and Allom, may 
be referred to as authorities and evidence in justi- 
fication of these remarks. I must, however, advert 
and confine my pen to the young artist whose name 
is at the head of this article, and whose graphic 
representations have brought to our homes and 
libraries such a series of fascinating drawings of 
buildings, scenes, places, and persons from the four 
uarters of the globe, as will render the whole 
amiliar and attractive to the civilised natives of all 
the .countries, and more particularly gratifying to 
the more enlightened and refined ; for picture is the 
universal language. 

Mr. Bartlett was articled to me for seven years at 
the former date, and had many favourable oppor- 
tunities of sketching and drawing from Nature and 
Art, not only after the best specimens of Hearne, 
Alexander, Cotman, Girtin, and Turner, but from 
several noted ruins in Wiltshire Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire, Yorkshire, and other districts ; also 
from the splendid and marvellous cathedrals of 
those counties, and the picturesque scenery with 
which some of those edifices are connected. Like 
many boys of sensibility and genius, Bartlett exhi- 
bited. early in his career traits of pertinacity and 
self-confidence, as well as consequence, which 
rendered him often troublesome, and sometimes 
pax verg | to his master. When pleased with a 
subject, he manifested such avidity and power of 
parees that he made rapid progress in the Art 

e wooed, and afterwards won. Intensely engaged 
in embellished publications, and in other pursuits, 
and finding considerable difficulties in obtaining 
good and accurate architectural dra : I was 
advised to follow the example of my friend Mr. 
Pugin, and take charge of pupils, who after a certain 
routine of study and practice might be qualified to 
make such sketches and drawings as might be 
required for the publications in which I had em- 
barked. Bartlett was the fourth pupil I had 
taken. For these I built a comfortable an — 
office in the midst of a garden—a rarity in London, 
—and poornens them with all necessary ma 
and also numerous books, i 


drawings, prints, ani 
sketches for study. In the course of one year, 


his associates and ri in 
accuracy, style, and rapidity, though others had 
been practising more than double his time. I soon 
found that he was eager to view and dwell on the 
better class of works put before him ; and was par- 
ticularly inquisitive about maps, travels, gp 
fooerap ;, and even Patterson’s and other 

. To sketch and study from nature I sent 
him successively into Essex, Kent, Bedfordshire, 
Wiltshire, and other parts of England ; following 
the footsteps and studying some of the buildings 
and scenes which had been previously examin 
and sketched by Prout, Cotman, Mackenzie, and 
other artists. r the second and third years 
study and diligent practice, he was occupied for 
some weeks on the romantic and fine scenery aro 
poking, and particularly in making finished draw- 
ings of landscape, and the mansion of The Despont 


Bartlett surpasse 
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the classical country seat of the amiable and esti- 
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mable Thomas Hope, Esq. On this occasion he 
was accompanied and greatly benefited by the 
valuable precepts and admirable example of Penry 
Williams, now successfully settled in Rome, who 
executed four or five very beautiful drawings of 
interiors of the sumptuous apartments of that house. 
The drawings by these artists are now rved in 
a folio volume at the Deepdene. Since time the 
present r and heir to that fine estate has 
made great additions to the house—filled it with 
ancient and modern works of Art, and made various 
improvements in the parks (for there are three) and 
in the gardens and home scenery. It cannot be 
irrelevant to observe that I had settled a code of 
regulations for my office calculated to excite emu- 
lation and curiosity, and also enco ind and 
perseverance. I wished to create a love of Art as a 
mistress, and treat her attributes as handmaids. 
After prints, sketches, and drawings by and from 
the artists referred to, they were shown what had 
been, and could be done by the pencil and colours ; 
and after obtaining a knowledge of their ‘‘ ways and 
means’’—and when enabled to wield and command 
their own tools, they were sent into different = 
of their own country to see and delineate buildings 
and scenes which remained in status quo. 

As Mr. Bartlett advanced in age, and in artistic 
qualifications, he was successively enga in 
studying the countless beauties and varied archi- 
tectural peculiarities of the cathedral churches of 
Bristol, Gloucester, and Hereford, and executed a 
series of elaborate drawings of those sacred edifices 
for my ‘‘ Cathedral Antiquities of England.” These 
buildings afforded him important subjects and 
matter for study, not merely as illustrations of the 
fine and original architecture of the middle 7 
but for picturesque and scenic effects: for variet 
and beauty in the countless forms and detai 
which are to be found in each and every one of 
the cathedrals, and likewise in the novelties and 
variations of each single edifice as contradistin- 
guished from all the others. Hence they constitute 
a school of Art of intrinsic value to the architectural 
student and general artiquary; and Bartlett found 
them of infinite value to him in after life. 

In visiting several of the English cities, our 

oung and accomplished artist was tempted by the 
fascinating forms, details, and scenic grouping of 
architecture, with rock, wood, water, and scenic 
accompaniments, to make sketches and drawings 
of castles, bridges, old houses, bars, old gateways, 
&c., which induced me to undertake the publi- 
cation of a large quarto volume under the title of 
‘* Picturesque Antiquities of English Cities.” 
Most of the drawings were engraved by John Le 
Keux, who had previously executed above two hun- 
dred plates for the ‘‘ Cathedral Antiquities,”’ and 
other publications ; and I can refer to these various 
and numerous illustrative works with the satisfac- 
tion of knowing, that whilst they reflect honour on 
the artists whose names are attached to them, they 
may be relied on for truthfulness of detail and 
accuracy in architectural form, proportion, and 
sculptural expression. Those who are familiar 
with the ‘Cathedral Antiquities,” are aware 
that its illustrations comprehend not only plans 
sections, and architectural details, as a pted 
to inform and satisfy the professional architect, 
but picturesque and perspective views, intended 
to court the eye and please the pes of the amateur 
and general reader. Though Mr. Bartlett was 
chiefly occupied in, and partial to the latter class 
he was required to make sections of the varied 
mouldings of arches, windows, doorways, clustered 
columns, and thereby tempted to understand the 
anatomy and constructive uliarities of those 
buildings whose exterior surfaces his drawings were 
chiefly employed on. Unrestrained as to time, with 
every accommodation, both internally and extern- 
ally, to sketch with care, to draw with accuracy, and 
to study the effects of light, shade, and colour, the 
artists thus employed van which 
had never before been known, and which Bartlett 
and other draftsmen could not obtain in many foreign 
places ; whence, hasty and unsatisfactory represen- 
tations have been the result. Both Bartlett and 
my earlier pupil, Mr. Prout, have frequently told 
me of the annoyances, and even the insults they 
often encountered, in pursuing their arduous and 
exciting avocations. 

{I avail myself of this opportunity of warning 
readers and purchasers not to censure either the 
author or artists for errors or omissions in letter- 


ae or bad and worn-out en tree of plates, be- 
Lf 


longing to the cathedral or architectural antiquities, 
in copies of those works which have the imprint in 
their titles of any name or names, but Longman’s, 
7 & Britton. ] 

uring the summer of 1819, Bartlett visited 
several of the fine monastic ruins of Yorkshire, with 
the accompanying scenery of mountain, wood, water. 
rock, and valley; and I was not surprised to find 
that he was tempted to remain several weeks amidst 





those fascinating objects. He was, however, diligent 
and studious, and I have often been astonished that 
he did not particularly allude to the coloured 
drawings he then made, as 
examples of the kind, by a student in Art, I have 


they are some of the best 
| 


the life, and the literary and graphic 


That the subject affords 
in 


ect 
mmand, be oan ye 
co ma 
artist’s avelihe num 


a 
pen as 
and 


ever witnessed. They are devoid of the mannerism ings executed from his original 


which almost e young, and even old artists, 
exhibit in the studies and drawings made from 
buildings and scenery combined. _Bartlett’s are 
drawn with admirable accuracy of line and fi 

and re t the ruins of Fountai e 

Rivaulx, also other abbeys, with their adjoining 
scenery. Original in style and colouring, they faith- 
fully portray to the eye of the connoisseur,—and are 
not deteriorated by mimicry or imitation ofa popular 
and fashionable artist. Hence they may be Lo se 
to as the foundation of Bartlett's style and powers 
of mind and hand as progressively employed and 
displayed in the multitude of to phical works, 
illustrative of so many countries, p ildi 

and people. The following is a passage of a letter 
he addressed to me in 1849, when I asked him to 
write some reminiscences of his early travelling and 
experience with me, and calculated to intimate 
something of his early pursuits and inspirations. 
He says :—“I have a vivid but general recollection 
of the awakening of the antiquarian spirit within 
me under your tuition; of drives and walks about 
the Wiltshire downs, and of the } ane gig-umbrella, 
swaying to and fro, and the ger of all being 
capsized, of cromlechs, stone temples, old churches, 
and old gate-ways, and a host of other objects: but | 
alas! succeeding impressions have so huddled them 
together, that when I try to fix on details, and specific 
objects and facts, all vanishes into thin air and misty 


| calculated to please 


| adventures and incidents of travel 


| land, in all sorts of weather, 
_ stance, which must have been seen, felt by, and 
_ duly impressed the memory and sympathies of such 


\a as . 
Mr. Bartlett's travels, writings, and professional 
works allude to, and are circulated to illustrate, 
the history and manners of the human race in the 

| four great divisions of our globe. Not confined to 
| Great Britain alone, mee hag mm to many parts of 
Europe, and likewise pre ne and to 
Africa ; and will be found to con much useful 
and entertaining information respecti those 
remote and varied regions. In their ancient and 
modern buildings; their naval, military, and civil 
works; in the manners, customs, and habits of 
the people; and in the hical, geological, 
and zoological peculiarities be rm to and indi- 
poneee to each, the artist and observant traveller 
ve countless varieties for examination, and for the 
rational exercise of pen and pencil. Fortunately, 
Mr. had prepared himself to employ both : 
not merely in the common-place, amateur style of 
many preceding travellers, of committing to paper 
crudely the emotions and incidents ones to 
self, but in a style of writing and graphic execution 
and inform the enquiring 
I have known books of foreign travels 
made up by London authors from very slight, and 
even trivial notes: whilst the illustrations have 


student. 





aM _~# il feel ll as literary 
y respected pupil’s eeling as well as li 

tact may be moc ab a following passage from 
a paper he wrote for “‘Sharpe’s London Magazine,” 
in Oct. 1850, when reviewing the ‘‘auto-biography”’ | 
of his aged master :— 

“ The study of English topography and antiquities 
has so many interesting bearings that we cannot be 
surprised at its having found some able and zealous 
devotees. Regarded merely in its connection with | 
historical investigation, the science of archwol 
is entitled to hold a high place in our esteem. To 
the students of British history there is assuredly | 


no occupation more a than that of visiting | 


the scenes of remarkable events, and examining 
the mouldering relics of ancient days—battle-fields, 
cathedrals, castles, and monastic ruins; comparing 
the architectural remains of different ages, and by 


the aid of previously acquired knowledge, and the | 
habit of investigation and research, forming, or | 


endeavouring to form a judgment on the degrees 
of artistic skill or social refinement, to which a 
Ly med eriod ma 
of topography or are 
tage, that country, also every 
, an object of interest, 


it makes eve 
market-town in old Englan 
affords a plea for cneciient excursions by rail or 

road, and induces a healthy habit of taking 

periodical journeys for change of air and scene, 

which, having the merit of being undertaken for a 

purpose, in an earnest spirit, and with congenial 

companions, are free from the insipidity of some 

so-called pleasure-trips, whilst they minister to the 

health of the mind and the body by leading to long 

walks and vigorous rambles, enlivened by enter- 

taining disquisitions, and the constant flow of 

friendly discussion. 

‘* Amongst those who have done much—perhaps | 
more than is generally believed or admitted— 
towards the diffusion of a general taste for the 
study and investigation of English antiquities (and 
for their careful preservation ) we may un- 
hesitatingly distinguish the literary veteran, John 
Britton, a person whose auto-biography is now | 
before us, and whose life and labours will form the | 
subject of the present — 

ese sentiments and remarks by one who had | 
experienced many of the pleasures and toils of 
travel, whose voyages and wanderings had extended 
over a track of the earth’s surface, and who 
had viewed scenes, buildings, ruins, and the human 
race under almost every ae | of climature, 
religion, and government, are ted to pro- 
pitiate as well as gratify the reader. 

It was my wish, at the commencement of this | 
brief notice of Mr. Bartlett, to have given such an 
account of his numerous publications as ht 
serve to identify, if not describe, their varied cha- 
racteristics beauties of illustration : but they 
are so numerous, and contain such a multiplicity 
of highly wrought engravings, that a bare enume- 
ration alone would occupy more space than can be 
reasonably spared in the usual limits of this pe- 
riodical. I can partly reconcile myself to 
omission by an assurance that my learned friend, | 
Dr. Beattie, who was intimately associated with 
Bartlett, both at home and on foreign travel, is 
“preparing for publivatiora mall volume dev to 

' 


have attained. The study | 
logy has also this advan- | 


| engraved 


| 1845; “Forty Days in the 


been produced by skilful artists at home, from 
equally frivolous sketches, or rather scratches. Not 
such are the works of my youthful pupil; his eye 
and hand had been well-drilled and iplined by 
home experience and long , before he was 
qualified and commissi to exercise them on 
works which became pre-eminently popular and 
interesting. 

A brief summary of the many publications which 
his drawings have given ori to and enriched, 
would require a more le space than can 
be appropriated in this work. It must suffice for 

our present purpose to give some general infor- 
' mation to the inquiring » and ify the 
| foreign countries explored and delinea and the 
volumes devoted to the whole. Previous to going 
abroad, I find that he travelled over many parts of 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and next 
visited France, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland and Belgium: America, the United States, 
and Canada; Turkey, Constantinople, Asia Minor, 
Syria, Italy, Greece, and the Grecian Archipelago ; 
Piedmont and Dauphiny ; Palestine Eeypt, Sinai, 
| Petrea, and the Arabian deserts. He thrice ex- 

plored the East in the years 1834 and 1835, again 
_ In 1842 and 1846, and a third time in 1853. He 

made four voyages to pease, in the years 1836—7 

and—8, and last in 1841 1852. No less than 
volumes in quarto are devoted to 


nineteen 
the whole of 


those countries and districts, nearl 
which contain copious and interesting letter-press 
from the fluent and able pen of Dr. ttie, who 
accompanied the artist in some of his voyages and 
trave rt thereby to7 a a ——. 
ance with the persons, and objects introducec 
into Bartlett's pictorial illustrations. Though I 
am not enabled to specify the number of P tes 
from his drawings, I can assert that they 
are not far short of one thousand. In addition to 
these works, I find that our adventurous artist 
showed that he could exercise a skilful pen, as well 


' as a rapid and obedient pencil, in the following 


publications :—* Walks about Jerusalem,” and the 
‘To hy” of that far-famed city, 1844 a 
Nile Boat,” 1849; “The Overland Route,” 1860; 
Footsteps of Our Lord,” 1851; “ Pictures from 
Sicily,” 1852; “The Pilgrim Fathers,” 1853. A 
new volume on “Scripture Sites and Scenes” is 
now in the press, (November, 1854). 
When the number, extent, and character of the 
thousands of miles 
and privations 


ar vy _— and 
an e aggregate ef moneys ex 
such an amount of illustrated 
the mind cannot help feeling w 
what has been achieved, and 


' person who gave impetus to, 


such a monument of mental, 


man en and 
review and reflect on the palpab) 
been, and 


thousands, 
and pictures 


the pages 
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indelibly impressed on the memory. The immense 
- ane of these books have had, (it 1s admitted by 
the publishers of the “‘ Switzerland” that twenty 
thousand copies of that work were sold) cannot fail 
to excite astonishment: not only to persons un- 
acquainted with the ublishing trade, but to 
veterans of the old school. This is partly attribut- 
able to the modern method of engraving on steel— 
the vast number of good impressions thereby 
attained, to engraving on wood and stereotyping 
both, to the system of ‘hawking and pedlaring 
books in numbers at low prices, to the growing 
eagerness to acquire knowledge, and to the vast 
improvements in machinery and the typographic 
art which distinguish and adorn the age in which 
we live. 

All these and other concomitants may be regarded 
as increase of mental food, as well as increase 
of corresponding appetite. Instead of surfeiting 
the ever-craving taste, however, we find it “‘ grows 
with what it feeds on.” Commercially considered, 
the supply keeps pace with the demand, and, if 
literature and Art continue to expand and improve 
for the next half century, proportionally as they 
have done for the last, the amount of refinement, 
of luxury, and talent, will surpass all that mind 
and imagination can grasp within their vigorous 
powers. By referring to the two splendid quarto 
volumes on “ Scotland,” with their many illus- 
trations, I find the publishers declare that forty 
thousand pounds were expended on their produc- 
tion ; and that they gave employment, and, it is pre- 
sumed, a livelihood, to above one thousand persons. 

Mr. Bartlett was born in Kentish Town, Middle- 
sex, on the 26th of March, 1809, and died on board 
the steamer Egyptus, on its passage from the 
East, between Malta and Marseilles, on the 13th 
of September, 1854, in the 45th year of his age. 

Joun Britton. 
Nov. 24, 1854. 





EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
A bright intelligence has passed away from 
amongst us, but 


** The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the eternal are.” 


In him we have lost, we had indeed an example 
which all would be wise to follow. Edward Forbes 
was gifted with an intellect far above the common 
order, possessing remarkable powers of observation, 
and sufticient industry to ale them to the exami- 
nation of the most minute detail—his mind was 
capable of embracing large generalities, and of 
drawing bold philosophical deductions from his 
careful inductive research: hence his position in 
the world of science. In addition to those powers, 
Edward Forbes was gifted with much imagination, 
which he had cultivated by making himself familiar 
with the whole range of our elegant literature. 
His hand had been trained to obey the directions of 
the mind; and his playful sketches, full of elegance 
or humour, have been préserved as choice treasures 
by his admiring friends. It appears, indeed, to have 
been by a mere accident that science instead of Art 
became the business of his life. The numerous 
and rare endowments of his mind, added to his 
excellent social qualities, surrounded him with a 
jJarge circle of friends, by whom he is lamented 
deeply, and who are most desirous of expressing 
their admiration by some enduring mark to him 
who has left “ the trodden paths of men too soon.”’ 

Edward Forbes was born in 1815 in the Isle of 
Man. At an early period he displayed great fond- 
ness for natural objects; and, as a child, he sur- 
rounded himself with curiosities gathered from the 
three kingdoms of nature. At length he was sent 
to the university of Edinburgh, where he pursued 
the study of natural history with much zeal, and 
whenever an gr resented itself he became 
a laborious labourer in the field; botanical and 
dredging excursions were continually undertaken by 
1im. 

Professor Edward Forbes’ first scientific appoint- 
ment sopeus to have been that of naturalist to 
H M.S. Beacon, sent on a surveying expedition to 
the Mediterranean, on this occasion he visited Lycia, 
and rendered much assistance in the exploration of 
the ancient cities of that region. This appointment 

. enabled Professor Forbes to establish his theories on 
the nature and distribution of submarine life. In 
— was [— Professor of Botany in King’s 

ge; in 5 he was elected a fellow of the 

yal Society, and about the same time he was 
ee Paleontologist to the geological survey 
of the United Kingdom, which appointment together 

‘ with that of Lecturer on Natural History in the 
Government School of Mines he held until in the 

nt year, when, upon the death of Professor 


ameson he was 2 to the important Natural | 


History chair at 


ink 
Profesor awa, inburgh. 


rd Forbes wrote nearly ninety 


Scientific Memoirs, a Natural History of British 
Mollusca, History of Star Fishes, which he illustrated 
with his own pencil, his “ Travels in Lycia, 
numerous reviews in the Westminster and other 
journals, and some excellent papers on the Practical 
3otany of the Great Exhibition, and other topics in 
the Art-Journal. An intimate friend and fellow 
labourer has so judiciously summed up the peculiari- 
ties of the character of Edward Forbes that we feel 
any words of ours would be less complete than his. 
‘« Edward Forbes had a great intellect, he was an 
acute and subtle thinker, and the broad philosophical 
tone and comprehensive grasp of his many sided 
mindenabled him to appreciate and to understand the 
labours of others in fields of inquiry far different 
from his own. A naturalist by inclination and by 
profession ; a close observer in the museum and in 
the field; possessed of a vast acquaintance with the 
details of those branches of science which he made 
his especial study; no less capable of the widest 
generalisations, as his gean Researches more 
especially show. In speculation a Platonist delight- 
ing in Henry More, in literature and art blessed with 
a solidity of judgment and a refinement of taste such 
as fall to the lot of few, in social life a humourist of 
the order of Yorick; gifts like these are alone 
sufficient to raise a man to eminence, and to lead us 
to lament as a great calamity his sudden and early 
death. RB. 3.” 


MR. CHARLES FOX. 


The Brighton newspapers announce the recent 
death of Mr. Charles Fox, a young sculptor who 
was rapidly rising into notice in that town and its 
neighbourhood. In 1847 he received the Silver Isis 
Medal of the Society of Arts, for a model of a 
Group of Children, as the successful competitor in 
that department of art. In 1851 he contributed to 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition a model of a design 
in sculpture for a pediment, noticed and engraved 
in the illustrated catalogue of the Art-Journal. 
In the summer of 1853, he designed and executed a 
set of decorative panels in relief, for the front of 
Mr. F. Wright’s music establishment in North 
Street, Brighton. There are various works of his 
distributed about, executed for his patrons, all of 
which give evidence of a talent that time might 
have fully developed. Latterly he executed many 
pleasing groups of animals, modelled from nature, 
which, from their fidelity and taste, indicate, that 
had he been spared, he would have arrived at con- 
siderable eminence in Art. His devotion to Art, 
combined with great modesty and amiability, so 
endeared him to all who knew him, that he has left 
among his friends many a sorrowing heart at his 
early death. 


Qe 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 





INTRODUCTION, 


Tue position which any nation occupies in 
the scale of civilisation is exactly deter- 
minable by the industry of its people. The 
constitution of the human mind—the consti- 
tution of the human body—is of that 
character to render activity necessary for 
health, and to make repose destructive to 
every energy. The mutual dependence of 
mind and body renders it essential that an 
a burthen should be thrown upon each. 
There is a beautiful balance between the 
intellectual and physical forces, which if 
disturbed leads to irregularities, which are 





diseases. The mind we call immaterial, 
| the body is essentially material ; yet this 
| material mass is quickened into motion by 
| the influences of certain physical forces 
| which hold a position—not well defined— 
between gross matter, and the “Spark of 
Life.” Light, heat, electricity, and other 
forces which the eye of the philosopher sees, 
| but which he has not yet grasped, are neces- 
sary agents to the existence of the organised 
mass we call man, but they are not the 
cause of that existence. An unknown energy 
—far beyond the reach of the most giant 
| mind—which we call Lire—is hidden behind 
| the veil, and the physical agencies, like the 
lightnings around the sacred mount, hide 
the Divinity which crowns it. Yet are this 
gross organic mass, these physica 
| and the ethereal life, tout stor hg ay 











wonderful system. To maintain the health 
of life even in its highest developments of 
intellect, a change of form in some portion 
of the material constitution is necessary 
The exercise of the mind in the develop- 
ment of a single thought compels a portion 
of human muscle to change its form— 
in common language to be Teatroyed ; it is 
in fact resolved from its compound condition 
into its more simple elements. Every 
thought therefore according to its energy— 
its intensity—is dependent upon a chemical 
change. Thus a mind of excessive energy, 
with an intensification of power, wears out 
the body faster than the material elements 
can be supplied. 

On the other hand, if the material 
elements required to restore the waste in 
our bodies be supplied in too great 
abundance, the machinery is clogged, the 
mind becomes inactive, the power of appro- 
priation and assimilation is reduced, and 
man becomes a sensual creation merely, 
Bodily efforts, the exertion of muscular 
force, the development of mechanical power, 
calling upon the _ ee for an active resto- 
ration of the employed material, leaves but 
little for the mind to work upon, and conse- 
quently intellectual power and great bodily 
exertion are not compatible. 

Nature performs all her works by a 
system of constants. The change of a 
constant —_ of matter is required to 
produce the development of a constant 
quantity of the spiritual energy. The deve- 
lopment of an equivalent of mind requires 
the consumption of an equivalent of the 
material elements by which it is enchained. 
To reduce this reasoning to its simplest 
form by an example, let us take that 
beautiful example of British industry, the 
Locomotive steam engine. In this machine 
we have an ingenious system of wheels, 
cranks, and levers, which we may call its 
limbs. Notwithstanding the exactness of 
all its mechanical details, it is inert, it will 
not move. Coals are placed in its furnace, 
and water in its boiler; still it is inert. 
Fire is applied to coal, there is a quickening 
of chemical energy, the water is converte 
into steam, this expanding, exerts a me- 
chanical force, and the huge machine moves, 
as it were, with its own vitality. It moves, 
however, at an exact rate, that rate being 
determined by the coal consumed. Every 
pound of coal burned, produces a given 
equivalent of heat ; this converts an exact 
weight of water into steam, and this exerts 
a constant quantity of mechanical force. 

If our locomotive engine is to travel ten 
miles in an hour, a certain — of coal 
is required ; if it is to travel sixty miles in 
the same time, the supply of fuel must be 
increased six times. The theoretical quan- 
tity will be less than the actual quantity 
required, but this arises from the fact that 
all the heat we produce by combustion 1s 
not employed, owing to the imperfections of 
our mechanical arrangements. ‘ 

Civilisation consists in producing the 
highest amount of vitality, the largest qnan- 
tity of producing power, and the most 
perfect Levclepated of mind. A people— 
the most industrious will necessarily be the 
most virtuous and intellectual. It may be 
said that our over-laboured population do 
not answer to those conditions. Unfortu- 
nately, it is too true they do not, and it is 
because they are over-laboured. A great 
law is broken, and a great curse follows. 
Every sin carries its own punishment. 

In‘a given time an overwrought popula- 
tion produces less than the same number of 
men and women who have laboured fairly ; 


Seantibes ta 2 | the condition of the first is wreck of mind 
uaer 8 | and of body, that of the second is the main- 
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tenance of health and capabilities for pro- 
Industry, therefore, is giving mindand 
y an equal and a fair amount of labour, 
and civilisation depends upon the proper ful- 
filment of the conditions of human existence. 
Man was placed on this planet with 
wers to “ replenish the earth and subdue 
it, and have dominion over the fish of the 
| sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
_ every living thing that moveth upon the 
_earth.” In chemical constitution the vege- 
table and the animal tribes differ but little 
from man ; the vegetable has /ife and is b 
its influence developed, the animal has life 
of a higher order, and under its exciting 
power pursues a more enlarged round of 
existence. Man however has more than 
this, and in the dignified possession of a 
soul, a world-embracing, a world-searching 
intelligence, he is enabled to exert his 
- dominion over all things. 
_ ' A beast may possess a remarkable power 
of instinct: we see the bird construct a 
_ wonderful nest, and the beaver build a re- 
_ markable cell, but their powers over nature 
are limited. Neither the bird nor the beaver 
_ ever constructed a tool. Man, on the con- 
trary, is enabled to avail himself, not merely 
_ of the raw material which nature gives him, 


| but, observing the laws upon which nature 


‘herself works, detecting the mechanical 
powers by which the universe is regulated, 
'and the physical powers unceasingly at 
work in creation, he compels them, as 
slaves, to do his bidding. n manufac- 
tures levers and wedges, he makes machines, 
_ which no other animal ever did. 
Man’s supremacy entirely depends upon 
his so nicely adjusting the powers of mind 
| and body, that he can make them equally 
' available to the ends he aims at. The 
* mental powers are exerted to discover the 
constitution of the earth, the creations on 
its surface and the physical forces by which 
' all these are regulated. This is science. 
Without science there can be no advance. 
| Truths become known to us only through 
the researches of science ; therefore the im- 
| perative necessity of so training the mind 
that it can search, and by seeking, find. 
Whatever may be the form of science, its 
' ends are no more than this. 
Having discovered a truth we seek toapply 
it, and every advance of any human industry 
_ is but an application of a known truth. 
British industry claims a front position 
in the armies of mankind. Other peoples 
are marching forward with us; are we so 
using our mental and muscular forces that 
we can maintain our position in the van ? 
Let us not fall back from over-excitement, 
producing its necessarily consequent relaxa- 
tion. Let us not be left behind by vainly su 
posing our position a secure one, by supinely 
reposing on our conquests, and falling inte 
that luxuriant ease, which quickly generates 
-the indolence and the immorality which 
has ruined all the great kingdoms from 
Assyria to Spain. The object of the papers 
which it is proposed to publish in the Art- 
Journal under the above title, is to analyse 
the conditions of all the British industries. 
To give the histories of their pr to 
_ show the applications of science which have 
been made in each department respectively 
—to indicate the wants which are felt—to 
describe the processes at present in use— 
and to give general statistical returns of the 
productive powers of our manufactures. It 
is hoped that much valuable information 
may thus be accumulated, and to render 
_this in the highest d accurate, we 
solicit the assistance of the producers, who 
alone can furnish that information which 
ensures the desired correctness. 
Rosert- Hust: - 





GEOMETRIC ANALYSIS OF THE 
PORTLAND VASE, 


vestige of the 

fection to which the ancients had carried the 

art of glass making and enamelling. 
Most of the modern vase-shaped works, in 
—_ and porcelain, are either imitations of its 
orm or modifications of it, and, as far as tasteful 
decoration, art can go no further, so the moderns 
have nothing left except to imitate. Sometimes 
we see it elongated, and then a foot or pedestal 
must be added, for one of the beauties of the 
original is that its curve downwards is cut off 
exactly at the point where it will stand firmly 
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Describe with any radius the circle a. B., draw 
the perpendicular line o. D., and the horizontal 
line a. B., dividing the circle into bpm 
divide c. D. into twelve equal and from the 
centre E. seven equal parts, placing one half of 
each part on each side the point E., which gives 
three and a half to each side; raise the perpen- 
diculars G. H., F. 1%, and complete the square, 
dividing into thirty-five equal parts; these parts 
are for regulating the points at which the curves 
of the shoulder and neck terminate. From the 
point K., with radius x. «c., describe the curves 
G. L., F. L.; and from the point M., with radius M. L., 
describe the curves L. N., L. N.; from the point L, 
with radius t N., describe the curves N. P., and 
from the point u. on the other side describe the 
curve N.P.; and from the pointg x. R., with 
radius R. 8., describe the curves P.7., P. 7. For 
the lower side of the vase take the point B., 
with radius B.G., and the same on the other 
side, with radius a. F., describe the curves F. U., 
G. U.; thus the sides of the vase are complete. 

For the handle take the points 22, with 








proportions are sufficient to 

tric curves; its true trical proportion 
seven, the seven in height ending at the third 
curve eee | the shoulder, where its capacity 
ends, the neck being unimportant. 


radius 3 3, describing the curves 3 3; and for 
the lower part of the handle take the points 
G. ¥., with radius a. x. and ¥. x., describing the 
curves X. L., X. L. on either side. 

For the height take the point w., and describe 
the uppermost curve at the lower line of the 
square ¢., and draw the base line v. vu. through 
the point w. The vase is thus completed geo- 
metrically, 

Were the lower curves of the sides continued 
another line or two, its stability would be very 
uncertain, as may be by continuing 
it till it touched the circle ; and were the curve 
of — continued 7 tS diope would have 
too much capacity as well as be dispropo: 

The place of the handles is 
best manner for giving stability, as 
to the thinnest part of the neck, 

a slight thickening at the joint. 

Thus it is a good form for capacity, and is at 
the same time a model of elegance. 

Weip Tartor. 








BRITISH PICTURES FOR THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


To the Editor of the Ant-JOURNAL. 


Ir has been aes bam meer in the 
that in the French exhibition of 1855, 


fession, 
English 
school was to ony be emg oy I know not who 
are the authorities to whom . 

is confided, but I hear of many pain 


whose works —- —_ se 
whatever co ns they are hung—who have 

been invited to contribute ; and, on the other hand, 
I have heard of others having received invitations 
whom--¥-do not remember-even, by accident, to 


celebrity—man 
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THE PROGRESS OF ART-MANUFACTURE. 
THE ENCAUSTIC TILES OF MESSRS. MAW. 





from the increasing wealth and 


, es il 
One of the results arising necessari t quarter of a century, has been 


population of this country during the 


‘ @ large addition to our ecclesiastical and domestic edifices; while the 


i ts of the architect, in consequence of this increase, has led to 
aionted of a branch of manufacturing art which, though it once was 


‘ carried on in England, has for many centuries been totally disregarded : 


we allude to the manufacture of Encaustic Tixes for paving. In a series 
of articles on this subject that appeared in the Art-Journal during the 
period of the Great Exhibition in 1851, we entered at length into the his- 
tory of this manufacture, which dates back to a very early time ; we are 
thus spared the necessity of doing more than to offer a few general remarks 
suggested by the engraved examples which appear on this page, and in the 
coloured print that follows it: other examples are in preparation for 





successive numbers of the Journal ; 


the whol j 
by Mesere. Maw & Co. Bester e whole are from tiles manufactured 


orks, Broseley, Shropshire. 
the designer and the colourist may be 


that there is no internal portion of a buildin 


, whether used f i 

P _ sy onpe that does not admit of om kind of fovnerboe donb 

— = the eye resta, around or below, there should be somethin to 
attention, and that aims at pleasing. We cover the walls of our 











Maw may be applied to for any information that may be a 
ea —— ene " ———— 


rooms with rich papers, and our floors with cost] for thi 
purpose, and not alone to promote our personal coutecte tant Aeweie 
as carpets are inapplicable to our halls, conservatories, &., we find an 
admirable substitute in oil-cloths, or in the more suitable though rather 
more expensive materials which the art of the potter produces, 

The four engravings on this page are from tiles intended for ordi 
purposes : we have by our side while we write a large number of these 
specimens, all more or less rich in pattern, but all distinguished by purity 
of design : the colours they show are chiefly red, buff, black, and chocolate, 
alternating in each respective pattern ; but we presume that any of these, 


and even other colours, might be used for any pattern to suit the taste or 
fancy of the purchaser. The chromolithographic print on the opposite 
page, beautifully printed by Messrs. Leighton, from the design of Mr. 
Garling, Member of the Institute of British Architects, is from tiles of a 
more expensive character, adapted for halls and for apartments where 
they may harmonise with other highly enriched decorations. Of course, 
there are also various designs applicable to sacred edifices. There is 














exceeding delicacy in the various patterns that make up the entire com 
position, united with a most appropriate and judicious distribution 

colours: no one tint forces itself obtrusively on the eye ; the g 
harmony is perfect. 





A reference to our advertising sheet will give the reader some idea of 
the cost of the encaustic tile pavements of Messrs. Maw. There is 00 
reason that we can see why they should not be brought into very gem! 
use: we believe they will be found but little more expensive than 
floorings, while they are infinitely superior. We need only add that Messrs 
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MAW & Co., BENTHALL WORKS, NEAR BROSELEY, SALOP. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


MANCHESTER. 


Ov all our great industrial centres, it is 
questionable if any will equal, certainly none 
will surpass, Manchester in the unity of will and 
largeness of plan with which preparations for a 
‘worthy appearance at Paris next year have 
been entered into. Considerable regret and 
| dissatisfaction seem to be felt there at the 
irregular and imperfect way in which the Lan- 
cashire district was represented at London, 
notwithstanding the exertions of the local com- 
mittee, in 1851. This time there seems little 
| likelihood of ground being left for any such 
regret. The subject has been taken up with 
such energy and systematic purpose, and s0 
much influence and individual activity is being 
thrown into it, that failure is plainly impossible. 
| Not only are the men who have en the 
_ matter in hand of the sort, both by head and 
_by position, to carry their purpose, but the 
measures and system they have resolved upon 
_are Of a nature, like many of the Manchester 
enterprises, well deserving, by their practical 
- originality and enlarged public spirit, to arrest 
' the attention and engage the consideration of 
' other parts of the country. 

On the 13th of July last a public meeting was 
held, at which the subject was di and 
considered in a manner so well-judged, so prac- 
tical and clear, and with such decided favour, 
that the Board of Trade considered it advisable 
to reprint the whole proceedings for distribution 
in the other districts. At this meeting a large 

' and influential committee was appointed, which 

for the sake of more direct continuous effort, 

was condensed into an Executive, com of a 
dozen of the men who are the mind and life of 
those great progressive and commercial insti- 

' tutions, which make Manchester stand out so 

' favourably among the cities of the empire. The 
plan upon which they have decided to form and 
exhibit a complete assortment of the textile pro- 

_ ductions of their district, though so large and 
public-spirited as scarcely to be adoptable else- 
where, seemed to rise up before them, on viewing 
the subject from all sides, as the only practical 
and satisfactory mode. 

In the first place, they have determined to 
suppress in their assortment, all names of manu- 
'facturers, and to seek only a thoroughly 
complete, systematic, and concentrated repre- 
sentation of the trades of the district. The 
| general interest only is to be regarded and 
arranged for, and nowhere to be sacrificed to 
individual interest, influence, or whim. Prices, 
'of course, are to be affixed; therein lies the 
greatest strength of the Manchester productions. 

But the effect is still further sought to be 
simplified and concentrated, by carefully system- 
‘atising and assorting the textile products to be 
sent. The articles made and sold in the 

Manchester market are so extremely varied in 
kind, in quality, and in decoration, that, though 
everything of any practical importance is to 
have its due place, the greatest care and special 
"knowledge of the varied goods will have to be 
exercised, in order to prevent all unnecessary 
‘repetition, and yet leave nothing out. The 
labour, the acquaintance with details, and the 
concentrated system which the realisation of 
‘Buch an object would involve, the Executive 
isely considered as not to be expected from 
‘ccasional and disconnected voluntary effort. 
‘They have therefore entrusted the responsibility 
& of these details to a practical agent under their 
direction, who will not only get together the 
aimost numberless portions of the general 
mssortment, but will see them properly and 
peffectively put together in the Paris Exhibition, 
and be their spokesman and representative 
during their stay there. 7 


GLASGOW, 


Has fifty-eight exhibitors, of whom four- 
jteen will show printed muslius and cambrics, 
thandkerchiefs, &.; three, Turkey red goods ; 

r, woollen and printed shawls; tix, fancy 
edress fabrics, ginghams, &c.; six, plain and 





fancy muslins, harness curtains, and lappets ; six, 
lace and embroideries; one, linen and damask ; 
two, carpets ; fifteen, chemical and mineral pro- 
ducts, dyes, &c.; and one, bone products and 
manures. The machi and miscellaneous 
articles have been, as in other cases, reserved by 
the Board of Trade to be grouped with the other 
objects of the same classes sent from other fone 
of the kingdom. We hope that, among these, 
the ship-builders and marine machinists of the 
Clyde, will find means to exhibit some evidence 
of the enterprise and skill which have made the 
echo of the hundreds of hammers on its banks 
resound over every shore. Glasgow, like other 
places, has been obliged to be content with a 
third of the space originally applied for; but 
this contraction of space for the display of its 
products has not, we believe, led to the same 
results as in Manchester; that is, to such a 
systematic plan of action on the part of the com- 
mittee, as would both prevent needless redupli- 
cation of similar articles, and obviate omissions 
and incompleteness of general representation of 
the local industries. The*committee is large and 
influential, and many of its members connected 
with the houses exhibiting; but it does not 
take any larger scope of action than the duty 
referred to it by the Board of Trade, of fairly 
dividing the space allocated among the appli- 
cants, and a general local direction in their 
behalf, which is indeed the same limit of action 
as all the other committees also have hitherto 
adopted. 


SUNDERLAND. 


Though little or no effort is being made 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the principal hive and 
emporium of northern industry and commerce, 
to represent its interests and powers at Paris, 
its smaller but equally active neighbour, Sun- 
derland, is taking vigorous and well-concerted 
steps to assert its progress and importance. A 
numerous and spirited committce, divided into 
various special sub-committees, is preparing strik- 
ing representations of the powers and results of 
the different industries of which their town is 
the centre; models illustrative of the art and 
present progress of ship-building, with full models 
and sections of some of their most celebrated 
and successful ships now sailing; samples of coal 
and coke, with a section of a coalpit, showing the 
different strata through which the shafts pene- 
trate, and the modes of working; a model of 
the Docks and Harbour ; specimens of ores, and 
mineral products; glass, through Mr, Hartley, 
their largest manufacturer, showing what 
Sunderland can do in that branch, in competition 
with France and Belgium ; anchors and chain- 
cables, throngh Messrs. Wright & Son, showing 
what the French may have in that line if they 
choose ; and in every way, as a busy and enter- 
prising maritime town and great coal and iron 
centre, it will endeavour to impress the French 
with the advantage of extending the already 
important trade they carry on with it. It will 
be rather a pity, however, that this impression, 
which, were all these products and evidences of 
enterprise and ekill concentrated and connected 
together, could scarcely fail to be effected, must 
inevitably be a good deal weakened, ond perhaps 
almost prevented by the scattering of these 
various productions into systematic positions all 
about the building, so as to be placed, and 
probably a good deal lost, among the masses of 
articles of a similar description—one of the 
sacrifices to a system of classification, which has 
plainly its disadvantages as well as its advantages, 


SILK TRADE. 


This trade, being a good deal scattered about 
in various localities, Spitalfielda, Manchester, 
Macclesfield, Coventry, &c., though tolerably dis- 
tinct branches are peculiar to each of these 
places, the principal manufacturers, in order to 
produce a united and well organised effect, have, 
we believe, determined to unite and — their 
aggregated products in a separate department, 
as the pono silk trade of England. We have 
little doubt that their products, taken in con- 
nection with their prices, will not fail to stand 
well, even when face to face with the silks and 
velvets of France and Germany. 


- ee — _-- 





LETTERS FROM THE 
MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 


Binminouam, December, 1854. 


Many inventions and improvements have origi- 
nated in this great centre of manufacturing 
ind , and from the necessary relation which 
most of the products of the district bear to Art, 
we may conclude that a notice of some of tho 
————_ that are constantly going forward 
will be only what their growing importance 
to the present age demands. Some few of these 
I have no remark upon, and others in course 
of completion will furnish matter, perhaps of 
a interest, for subsequent communica- 

ons. 

The glass manufactories of Messrs. Chance 
& Sons, Spon Lane, of Messrs. Bacchus & 
Sons, and Rice Harris, of Birmingham, are 
constantly presenting improvements in objects 
of Art-manufacture; and in the materials con- 
nected therewith. One of these, which originates 
with the first-named firm, I have now to de- 
scribe. It comes under the designation of 
printing on glass—an Art which, though prac. 
tised to a certain extent at this establishment 
by means of stencilling, and the rude process 
still in use in the po:teries, which trausferred 
upon the glass designs of mechanical ornamenta- 
tion, has never, until lately, been applied to the 
production of works of Art by a similar process. 
This of course is only an improvement, or 
rather enlargement of the former mode which 
resembles that of calico printing. but instead 
of the additional colours being laid on by a 
pees mechanical method, as for instance the 
antern panes for halls, staircases, &c., they 
have to be applied by the pencil, and several 
artists are engaged for that purpose. It must 
not be understood that the improvement now 
under consideration, or rather this extension 
of the art of printing on glass, is intended to 
supersede the purely mechanical mode and style 
of ornamentation to which I have alluded. As 
long as there are halls and staircases to illumi- 
nate, the lantern cheap panes will be preferred 
for the purpose, and as long as they are preferred 
the mechanical style of glass decoration will be 
cultivated, and continue to progress. I call it me- 
chanical in contradistinction to the more artistic 
style which recent experiment has introduced, 
but it is perhaps more properly described as 
a branch of ornamental Art ¢ to glass 
decoration, for the specimens I saw, though 
mechanical in their nature, bore a stamp of Art 
about them which is not to be equalled by the 
hand, In fact they aro very considerably in 
advance of some of the first efforte of this firm 
in the same direction. And for beauty and 
delicacy are far superior to anything of the kind 
at present in vogue. So that both these modes 
of glass decoration may and will progress side by 
side, as it were, without clashing or interfering 
with each other fora moment. The processes 
of both modes have some features in common. 
The surface of the bight glass is obscured or 
dulled after the reception of designs in either 
walk by the vitrifying F gomny and the original 
print, when transferred upoa the glass, can be 
subjected to different d of ornamentation, 
which are expressed technically by the letters 
A. B. C. to F., and still farther where additional 
colour is required. In the transferring of land- 
scapes the similarity of method only reaches to 
the printing press, after which the impression 
left upon the glass is vitrified, when it is made 
to assume a pleasing sepia colour, not only 
because it is a good colour in itself, but also 
becanse it is well adapted to combine with 
others afterwards. I saw, during my short stay 
at these works, some landscapes just transferred 
in sepia, and retaining all the artistic spirit and 
excellence of the originals. At present these 
consist only of lithographic prints, for it must 
be recollected that the Art is only in its infancy, 
and that, therefore, it avails itself only of the 
means within its reach, and the drawings on 
ee aaa noe 
eligible for its purpose at present, as they are, 
when printed, easily transferred to the glass, 
and possess moreover the recommendation of 
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coming direct from the hand of the artist instead 
of being ® mere translation, as our best prints 
from engravings are. Of course in the infancy 


of such a decoration it would not do to go to | 
of steel engravings, by first-rate | 


the expense ravi 
artista, though these will in time be doubtless 


brought into requisition ; so that its perfection 


must keep pace with the progressive develop- | 
And when we consider | 


ment of artistic skill. 


that a drawing from the hand of a master like | 


Landseer or Stanfield, may even now be re-pro- 
duced with equal facility and fidelity upon the 


glass, I think we are not overrating the merits | po 


of this invention when we say it is destined to 
become a powerful auxiliary in promoting and 
perpetuating the interests of Art. It may, in- 
deed, be ranked among the most ingenious 


liarised to the eye of modern society, and when 
by its means we not only delight aud cultivate 
the eye by its associations with some of the 
most beautiful creations of ancient and modern 
Art, but shut out at the same time from its view 
some disngreeable object or prospect, which 
might otherwise constantly intrude itself upon 


| comparison 


the sight; the positive as well as negative merits | 


of such an invention will be at once recognised 
and appreciated. 

After the sepia impression has undergone the 
touches of the artist with the pencil (supposing 
any diversity of tint is required) to suit the 
taste of the purchaser, it is again vitrified 
by the fire and made at once a durable and 
ncturesque embellishment of our modern build- 
ings. And thus we have a certain and expe- 
ditious mode of re-producing our best pictures 
on the surface of a material never before pressed 
into the service of Art, and a new moral in- 
fluence brought into operation for cultivating 
the eye, elevating the taste, and creating, not 
only a love of the beautiful, but a desire for its 
gratification, which nothing short of these ex- 
haustless productions will be adequate to supply. 





| made heretofore, for the erection of offices in 


Messrs. Rice Harris & Son, have succeeded | 
in perfecting a sanitary gas-shade in glass, which | 
is a great improvement upon the ordinary globe; | 
ha, independently of its sanitary advantages, it is | 


much more capable of ornamentation, and will 


be likely to find its way into the houses of | 


those to whom beauty of form and colour is 
a consideration. 

There is considerable competition here 
the production of bronzes ; 


in 


| submitted to Sir William Molesworth. The 


each manufacturer | 


prides himself on the peculiar quality or colour | 


of the bronze used in his establishment, and each 
ia equally jealous of the mode by which he 
accomplishes his object. But though many im- 
provements have been made in the manufacture 
of this beautiful material—and others are still in 
course of completion—we fall short at present 
of the success attained by the French, not only 
in the price, but in the artistic perfection of the 
objects they produce. This may be accounted 
for, in part, by the comparative cheapness of 
labour employed, and the superior Art-education 
which even the lowest class enjoys in that 
country ; and not by any supposed mysterious 
intuition with which they are favoured more 
than ourselves. In fact, even with the draw- 
backs alluded to, we are treading close upon their 
heels; and, from the examples I have scen, I 
doubt not we shall speedily be in a position to 
dispute the laurel with our ingenious continental 
neighbours. 

Mr. Stroud, of Suffolk Street, has succeeded in 
applying to brass chandeliers, &c., a new kind of 
bronze, which, instead! of consisting of pigments, 
as those of some other manufacturers, is formed 
by metallic amalgamation, and thus admits of 
various shades of colour, according to the 
strength of the coating it receives. 


| peated alterations, in the course of which the 


Moser, Toy & Son, Soho Works, have pro- | 


duced some beautiful bronze figures, by the 
application of what they call a“ powder” to the 
metal, which may be of any quality. 

Mevars. Joseph & Edmund ~ Ratcliff St 
Paul's Square, have succeeded in producing a 
“ metallic” bronze of peculiar richness of colour 
and calculated from the solidity of its nature to 
maintain the beauty of its appearance. It is not 
® mere external application, but the result of 


many experiments in the cot i 
ar) mposition of the 


; 


| 


contrivances by which works of Art are fami- | casting the statue of the late Sir 
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The bronze of Messra, Messenger, of Broad 
Street, is merely a stain applied to the brass or 
any other metal, and which, when shown in 
combination with the lacquered brass of the 
various articles exhibited, gives a pleasing con- 
trast and beautiful relief to the colours of the 

bjects. : 
The eminent establishment of Messrs. Elking- 
ton & Mason, Newhall Street, is rich in bronze 
works of Art, as it is in those of almost every other 
metal. Some of their bronze figures will bear a 
with the French in their beautiful 
lish and variety of colour (in which the deep 
copper red, the bright green, and the more 
opaque purple bronze, are tastefully presented) ; 
and, on the score of durability, they are 9 
rior. They are at present engaged in 
cating the : : Robert Peel 
(upwards of seven feet high) for this town, 
which is to be done in bronze-metal, from the 

model of Mr. Peter Hollins. H. 


—_s~-—- 


GOVERNMENT OFFICES IN 
DOWNING STREET. 


Tue public offices are not creditable to the 
country, viewing the buildings with reference to 
architectural character. But more than this, 
they are the occasion of extravagance in govern- 
ment expenditure ; fur, if returns could be pro- 
cured of losses by inopportune leasing, removals, 
and repairs, and of payments for rent, it would 
be found that a structure which might be of first- 
rate character of Art, would, even with large 
outlay, effect a money-saving. Somerset House, 
indeed, with some defects, is a noble building. 
But, such undertakings have, we suppose, of late 
years, been regarded as those of some pre- 
historic period. Still, suggestions have been 


avd near to Downing Street. The original 
design of Sir John Soane, the architect of the 
buildings remodelled by Sir Charles Barry, con- 
templated a corresponding wing on the south, 
with an entrance to Downing Street as a centre. 
A plan on a similar principle has lately been 


design—by Mr. John Tarring, architect— proposes 
a structure to cover an area, with the existing 
buildings, of about 700 by 400 feet. One front 
would be in the Park ; the south front would be 
in Charles Street ; and space for the north front, 
and for a new entrance to the Park, would be 
gained by the removal of Dover House. The 
details of the present buildings appear to be 





repeated throughout, the chief novelty of effect 
consisting in the extension, the great size of the | 
buildings, the additional story in the centre of | 
the composition, and the lofty archways. There 
is a good geueral outline, as seen in the drawing, | 
though greater variety in the elevations might | 
seem desirable, 

Whilst we believe that a building of a | 
superior character is required for the object | 
referred to, as well as that the ground next 
Downing Street should be turned to account, 
we think that it would be desirable and proper 
to ascertain what was contemplated by Sir 
Charles Barry. We must also say that we are 
very strongly opposed to the hasty removal of 
structures, such as the beautiful screen—wall and 
omen of Dover House. As regards the embel- 
ishment of the metropolis, the system of build- 
ing up and pulling down is one involving waste 
of money and opportunities. Carlton House, 
with its beautiful portico and screen was taken 
away. Buckingham Palace has undergone re- 


marble arch had to be removed. The recent 
alterations of the buildings in Whitehall, though 
effected with great skill, themselves illustrate 
what we refer to. As regards particular works 
of merit, we have surely not enough of such works 
to think lightly of their preservation. A new 
entrance to the park is wanted somewhere about 
Spring Gardens, but we do not know that one 
is, at the particular spot occupied by Dover 
House. If it were positively necessary to re- 
move the screen and portico, the materials 
should be preserved and set up elsewhere. 


SAPPHO. 
FROM THE STATUE BY W. THEED. 


Peruars the whole range of classic history, 
fabulous and true, offers no subject more suited 
to the sculptor’s art than what writers, however 
scantily, tell us of Sappho, and what we have 
learned of her from some fragments of her 
poems which have come down to us All 
poetry is allied with Art more or less, but the 
lyrics of Sappho, one of the greatest luminaries 
of the olic School, exhibit so much warmth of 
feeling, such sweetness, such delicacy of thought, 
and elegance of diction, that the artist, be he 
painter or sculptor, who seeks to idealise the fair 
poetess—remembering, moreover, that the beauty 
of her person is said to have equalled that of her 
mind—could have no more exquisite image 
presented to him asa model of feminine grace 
and purity. 

** She was one 
Whose lyre the spirit of sweet song had hun 
With myrtle and with laurel; on whose he 
Genius had shed his starry | (ance Phy mean, 
Of woman's loving heart, and woman's disappointment.” 


The whole of Sappho’s poems are said to have 
been in existence in the time of Horace, who 
refers to her in his “Odes,” nearly six hundred 

ears after her death: she wrote nine books in 
yric verse, besides epigrams, elegies, &c: with 
the exception of one complete ode and a number 
of fragments, all these are extinct. It has been 
remarked that “the loss of her works is perhaps 
as much to be lamented as that of any other 
ancient author whose writings have perished, for 
besides the pleasure that might have been derived 
from them as works of art, they would un- 
doubtedly have thrown much light on the 
condition and social relations of women in some 
parts of Greece, a subject now involved in great 
obscurity.” Her history from the period when 
she left her native place, the island of Lesbos, 
for Sicily, which she is said to have done while 
yet in the full possession of her beauty and 
intellectual powers, though for what cause is 
not known—the time, place, and manner of her 
death, have never been determined. As with 
almost every other distinguished character of 
antiquity, so also with Sappho, there is much 
of the fabulous related of her by subsequent 
authors ; among these tales the manner of her 
death by precipitating herself from Mount 
Leucas, because Phaon did not return her love, 
has been altogether rejected by modern writers. 

We know not from what particular source) if 
any, Mr Theed borrowed his idea of his very 
charming statue, but the opening passage of a 
sweet though short poem by the late Miss 
Landon, entitled “Sappho,” might very readily 
have suggested it, so applicable does it seem to 


| the sentiment of the sculptured work :— 


“‘ She leaned upon her harp, and thousands looked 

On her in love and wonder ; thousands knelt 

And worshipped in her presence ; burning tears, 

And words that died in utterance, and a pause 

Of breathless agitated erness, 

First gave the full heart’s homage ; then came forth 

A shout that rose to heaven, and the hills, 

The distant valleys, all rang with the name 

Of the Holian Sappho!” ; 

The statue was executed by the sculptor for 
the Queen ; it stands, with others, in the prin- 
cipal drawing-room at Osborne, of which it forms 
one of the most attractive ornaments amid a 
number of beautiful pictures and sculptures. 
The figure is exquisitely modelled, graceful in 
its posture, the limbs are well rounded and 
“ fleshy,” yet delicate; the face is distinguished 
by woman's timid tenderness, mingled with the 
Joyous smile of some glorious dream of thought, 
perchance, to which the “conscious pride of 
minstrelsy” has added a dignified, yet modest 
expression. 

Having had the honour of receiving the per- 
mission of Her Majesty and Prince Albert to 
engrave such of the sculptured works in their 
possession as we consider adapted to our Journal, 
it will be our duty to let our readers see what 
royal patronage is doing for this branch of Art. 
Sculpture has been too long neglected in this 
country ; but, fostered as it is by the highest 
personages in the realm, we shall expect to see it 
exalting itself, pari passu, with the Art of Painting. 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION. 
No. 121, PALL MALL. 





Tuts exhibition was opened to private view on 
Saturday the 16th of December, under a new 
hase ; that is in closer approximation to the 
‘orm of an established institution. When first 
opened in the rooms of the Old Water Colour 
Society, it was announced as a collection of 
sketches, and all the works—those in oil—as 
well as those in water colour, were mounted 
and framed like water colour drawings. The 
present collection consists of oil pictures and 
water colour works, each mounted or framed 
in its own ordinary manner. From the reception 
the project met with, we at once augured that 
the contributions would cease to be sketches, 
and become finished pictures, and such they 
now are in a great measure. Sketches are 
superseded by more careful and brilliant com- 
positions ; but the contributors of sketches, for 
such there still are, are perhaps content with 
the honours they win in another arena. Among 
the supporters of the exhibition there are 
painters of high rank, and there are also 
many of lower rank, but very many of 
superior power have not contributed. The 
number of pictures is limited, and they are 
generally small in size. The number exhibited 
is about two hundred, and none are so far re- 
moved from the eye as to be disadvantageously 
placed. Our brief notice will not be so perfect 
as we could desire, for when we saw the collec- 
tion, some of the best works had not yet been 
received. W. P. Fria, A.R.A., exhibits a re- 
duced replica of his ‘Ramsgate Sands,’ a spark- 
ling picture, elaborated as highly, and worked as 
accurately, as if it had been painted over a pho- 
tograph. E. A. Goopatt—two pictures from 
sketches made at Seville during his visit to Spain 
last season—‘ The Puerta del Aceite,’ and the 
“Capella del Perdon ;” these are large pictures, 
the latter a marked example of Moorish archi- 
tecture, extremely mellow in colour, and worked 
out with the most scrupulous nicety. G. Sran- 
FIELD, ‘Isola Bella,’ and ‘Sion, Canton Valais,’ 
the former we think the best work the artist 
has ever produced ; the architectural section of 
the former view is effectively placed and sub- 
stantially painted. F. R. Leg, R.A. ‘Sunshine 
and Shadows,’ and ‘ The River Awe ;’ the former 
is a piece of close park scenery, apparently 
painted on the spot ; it has more than usual of the 
freshness of nature’: the other is a dark picture. 
A. Provis, ‘Study at Carhaix,’ one of these small 
interiors in which perhaps too often depth and 
effect are sacrificed to colour and texture; in 
these excellent—but there is no room to walk 
round any of even the foreground objects. 
F. R. Pickersorr, A.R.A. “The Lost Game.” 
A very highly finished composition, showing 
two medieval Italian loyers deeply engaged in 
chess ; but the lady wins, because Cupid by her 
side counsels the moves ; the picture <= all the 
substance and force with which the painter 
qualifies his works. Joun Putip, ‘The Gipsy 
Sisters of Seville, two half-length “tawny 
sibyls,” in holiday attire. As to expression, both 
faces are masterly studies. They challenge the 
spectator by their coquetry; there is a dis- 
tinct nationality about them, which bespeaks 
their truth and fidelity of character. C. R. 
Lesutr, R.A, ‘Redleaf, the Seat of the late 
Mr. Wells” —a small water-colour drawing, 
apparently very scrupulous in description and 
local colour ; there is nothing picturesque in 
the site; such a subject could only be desirable 
as a memento. J. Frankiin,—three sketches 
are exhibited by this artist, presenting groups of 
figures costumed in the fashions of the last 
century ; they are full of spirit and animation ; 
the studies seem to have been made without 
models. Harry J. Jounson, two views—one 
‘On the River Ticino, the other ‘On the 
Lake of Lugano.’ The former is a picture 
principally dark, with points of light, con- 
trasted into force by the opposition of in- 
definite masses; the latter is an evenin 
effect of much sweetness of colour an 
brilliancy of tone, and wild and romantic 
in character. F. C. Hutmg, ‘The Priory, at 
Newark.’ This isa work of exquisite delicacy in 


may be fully aware that ev 





ie eng = a material is extremely 
simple, as i a stream, trees, meadows, 
and the remoter ruin. The soft and mellow lights 
are so successful, that contemplating them we 
forget the colour by which they are represented. 
This is as it should be—to say nothing of origi- 
nality, the elegant and poetic re of the scene 
is beyond all praise. A second subject is ‘The 
Banks of the Conway,’ a picture in a darker vein 
but not less true. F. W. Keri exhibits ‘A 
Knobbler,’ at least so we read the title. We 
cannot be wrong in assuming this “ Knobbler” 
to be a stag, the only object in the picture ; the 
twilight is a happy description, but we think 
the work less appreciable than the daylight 
pastures and their living kine and sheep, in which 
especially the nerve and muscle of the painter 
lies. R. C. Lestiz, a large landscape, of which 
the subject is a section of Devonshire scenery ; 
the representations are very close to nature, but 
the general feeling of the work is deficient of 
warmth. G. E. Herne, ‘ Riviera di Sevante,'— 
the material is admirably brought together : from 
a small and rude bridge the eye passes over the 
sea to distant cliffs which are almost lost in a 
flood of misty mellow light, the atmospheric 
depth of which is rendered with the nicest skill ; 
the picture is rich in colour, but this is super- 
seded by effect. J. Tennant, ‘ The Brecknock 
Beacons,’ an even breadth of meadow: land broken 
by a winding stream and incidental objects, 
is here described with a perfect mastery in per- 
spective ; the breadth retires most naturally and 
is enclosed by distant mountains,—the mere 
simplicity of the view is its difficulty. Another 
view by the same painter is ‘The Feisthog 
Mountains.’ A. F. Roirg, ‘A Scene on Barnes 
Common,’ identifies itself so far with natural 
phenomena as we think to be the best work of 
the painter. F. Dansy, A.R.A.,asmall landscape, 
the subject of which is derived from the neigh- 
bourhood of Clifton ; it presents simply a screen 
of trees lying in shade and mk to the de- 
parting sunlight, which falls on the towering 
cliffs. The composition consists ‘of only two 
parts, one of itive light and the other of 
decided shade, Put they are managed with such 
sweetness of sentiment that we are charmed 
with the poetry, insomuch as to become heed- 
less of the painter-craft whereby the sentiment 
is worked out. H. W. Pickersotmn, ‘A Lady 
holding a Hawk,’ a life sized halflength, of 
which the features are elaborated with ex- 
treme softness and nicety. V. BarTHoLomew, 
‘ Hydrangeas’ and ‘Roses ;’ this artist sustains 
his reputation as the founder of our school 
of flower-painting —in both these pictures 
the most minute and beautiful character- 
istics of the flowers, in colours and surfaces, 
are carried out. Mrs. V. BarrHoLomew, 
‘Fruit ’—a composition of much sweetness and 
great imitative delicacy. Frank Wrsvap, 
‘Love's light Summer Cloud,’ and the ‘ East ;’ 
the latter has been already exhibited, the 
former is a work of much delicacy and interest. 
M. Hawumay, ‘Sweets to the Sweet,’ repre- 
sents a girl inhaling the fragrance of the 
geranium,—a watercolour drawing of much 
talent. Bern Smrra, ‘A Girl at a Brook,’ a 
rustic study full of the simplicity of nature. 
A. Etmorg, A.R.A, ‘Lucy Lockit,’ and ‘ Reli- 
gious Controversy.’ CopLey Fieupixa contri- 
butes six subjects; J. W. Grass six pictures ; 
H. Niemann, ‘Running into Port ;’ T. Uwrys, 
R.A., ‘Judas,’ exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
R. Reporave, R.A. ‘The Outcast,’ and the 
‘Hayfield,’ already exhibited ; Joun Mocrorp, 
‘Coast Scene — Clovelly ;*° W. Hemstey, 
‘Sunshine.’ When we had an —— 
of seeing these works, the expected contri- 
butions had not all arrived ; to those, therefore, 
which may be here omitted, from this cause, 
or may have escaped us from not being hung, 
we shall take a future opportunity of doing 
justice. 

The exhibition will prove attractive to the 
many who visit, or are in London during the 
winter: it is most desirable that every season 
should have its collection of modern Art for 
public examination. This collection is at all 
events under good management; and the visitors 
picture is the 
work of the master to whom it is attributed. 





THE 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


We are happy to witness any fair instalment of 
the object of an adequate annual illustration of 
the architectural achievements of the country, 
and cannot find fault with the rs of the 
present undertaking because the ve been 
unable to realise all that we lately considered 
desirable, or even what they themselves seemed 
to contemplate. That there are the deficiencies 
hore referred to,—we may however remark—is 
shown by the absence from the exhibition, of 
subjects such as the chief competition d 

of the year; whilst—there is now evidence for 
what we lately said, that the rooms are too 
small for all that is looked forward to. 

In regard; to the drawings, we cannot but 
regret the absence of wor! by nearly all 
the heads of the profession. This is not cre- 
ditable to the latter. One third even of the 
members of the committee, and half of the 
local honorary secretaries are not exhibitors. 
Some of the chief towns of the kingdom are 
unillustrated,—though it is in these, perhaps 
more than in the metropolis, that the greatest 
progress has been manifested. However, let 
those who have joined together in the present 
effort, take courage. They are contributing to 
an improved condition of architecture, the 


‘movement towards which is unquestionable ; 


and of the ability which there is in the pro- 
fession to raise the standard still higher, we may 
find many evidences in the course of an exami- 
nation of this exhibition. 

There are about 330 drawings exhibited. Some 
of the works are representations of old buildings. 
A large number of others are studies for eleva- 
tions without reference to site, or for particular 
features of buildings. 

In the designs for works to be executed 
may still be remarked a large adhesion to the 
Gothic styles. In church architecture these 

revail, we might say, exclusively. Messrs, 

. G. & E. Habershon (always a 3 in other 
ways to assist a good object) have sent a col- 
lection of nine views of works which they are 
erecting (156). Messrs, Prichard & Seddon, of 
Llandaff, are also important contributors of their 
designs as diocesan architects. There is evidence, 
however—of the improved character of Art, 
through the medium of other styles—in buildings 
of another class being erected in the provincial 
towns. Mr. Murray, of Coventry, who has sent 
some of the best drawings in the exhibition, has 
indeed adopted several different styles with con- 
siderable skill. The front of his new Corn 

Exchange (239) in in the Italian style, is a com- 
position of a superior order.—Mr. Truefitt has 
sent a considerable number of works, giving 
evidence of industry and power of design in 
several branches of the art (see Nos. 163 to 
172). He has obviously paid great attention to 
Gothie architecture, but has not fallen into the 
trammels which many have imposed upon 
themselves. 

Mr. Gray's works—as “ Chandos Chambers” in 
the Adelphi (92), are also marked by originality 
of treatment. Mr. Cuthbert Brodick shows us 
views of his fine work—tho “Town Hall in the 
course of erection at Leeds” (20 and 97), The 
interior of the principal hall bas a noble arched 
roof springing from coupled columns. The pro- 
portions are, however, hardly so effective in the 
drawing, as those of St. George's Hall, Liverpool. 
Of the Tettor building, we regret that there is no 
illustration, exeept one of the bronze doors, 
Neither do we find any view of the Houses of Par- 
liament, or any illustration of the courts at the 
Crystal Palace, with the exception of Mr. F 
son’s clever ceiling of the Nineveh Court, © 
could easily make up a long list of such omissions. 


Though the committee have doubtless lost - 


ground, the collection is one of great interest. 

The exhibition should be visited and su 

by every architect and lover of Art. @ are 

paper pay oe fem yw y 

a permanent basis, and we give it all 

support that we can, and we hope that 

8 available in our columns next month, will 
low us to notice many drawings which are 

highly creditable to their authors, 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Panim.—The sale of the picture-gallery of the 
Baron de Mecklenburg, one of the most famous in 
Paris, has just taken _— by auction in that 
city. The Marquis of 
Market,” by 
museum of the Louvre, a ‘ Landscape,” by Hob- 
bema, for 2880/. Rembrandt's ** Portrait of Burgo- 
master Six” was knocked down for 1120/.; a 
* Landacape,”” by Ruysdael, for 560/.; a * Land- 
" by Both. for 1128/.; a “Dutch Canal,” by 


scape, 


| bordered with fur, and a green head-dress, with a 
| drapery falling on each side. The features are not 


lertford bought a “ Horse | 
Wouvermans, for 3200/.; and the | 


| which King Maximilian has determined on, two are 
| allotted to Kaulbach, ‘‘ The Marriage of Alexander 
| and Roxana,” and “ The Battle of Salamis 


Jierghem, for 760/.; a “Christ,” by Rembrandt, for | 
§20/.. a “ Portrait of Philip Rubens,” by Rubens, | 


for 128.: and a * Watering Place for Horses,”’ by 


Paul Potter, 258. The total amount of pictures | 


sold was thirty, and the amount obtained was 
14,240/.—The building for the gallery of Fine 
Arta of next year, situated at the angle of the 
Avenue Montaigne, is rapidly advancing; nearly 
half of the framework is raised. This vast edifice 
is formed by seven galleries, united by a grand 
saloon in the middle. The whole is of colossal 
woportions: its length is 250 metres, and its 
Creedth. on the Avenue Montaigne, 150 metres. 
It has not been erected by the same company as 
the Palais d’Industric, but has been confided to 
another : 1,100,000 francs is the expense named.— 
The Palace of Industry oer although the 
building has been erected by private enterprise. 
The government has reserved to itself the orna- 
mental part, which a to be superb. On the 
grand staircase will be placed a suite of medallion 
paintings on earthenware, by M. Devers, repre- 
senting distinguished persons. 
in bronze will be placed in face of the building, 
executed by M. Elias Robert.—The Baron Wappers, 
notwithstanding the honourable station he hes in 
Brussels, seems to delight in his residence here, 
where he possesses an atelicr in the Rue Pigale. 


A statue of Fortune | 


He has lately executed a picture as a companion to | 


the one painted some years since, of a scene in the 
Temple, representing the young Dauphin and his 
terrible sail r Simon Caracalla. This picture was 


for the King Leopold, but the “ye “y- having seen | 


it was so enchanted with it that she requested the 
artist to let her have it; the Baron will therefore 


be obliged to repaint the subject, or compose | 


another painting. These subjects are more painful 
than pleasing, and had better be forgotten.—The 


| Gurlitt, and the sketches of Novopatzky. In animal 
| painting Gauermann stands alone and without a 


Palace at Fontainebleau is being completely re- | 


stored, and will rise gloriously from the state of 
neglect in which it has been suffered to remain so 
long.—We expect to see at the Salon next year 
pictures of * Christ at the Judgment Seat,’’ com- 
manded by the Minister of State, and of the 
‘Emperor Napoleon IL]. Visiting the Louvre :” 
this last is for the Senate. The * Battle of Alma”’ 
will also be represented by M. Eugene Lami.—The 
pie ture of the * Barren Fig-tree,” by Lecomte, has 
wen purchased by government; also that of the 
“ Funeral of St. Cecilia,” by M. Bougereau: the 
two paintings were sent from Rome this year by 
these students.—A statue by M. Lenglet, a young 
sculptor of St. Quentin, is about to be erected in 
that town to the memory of Quentin de Latour, a 
crayon painter of considerable talent. This artist 
was born in 1704, and died in 1788; he was a 
member of the Académie des beaux Arts. Having 
by his talents amassed a large fortune, the worthy 
use he made of it ie not generally known; he 
founded, by a gift of 10,000f., the prize of 500f. 
called “ La téte d’expression,” given yearly by the 


— who signalise themselves are } 


Academy of Paris; the same sum to the town of 
Amiens, as a prize to be given for the most noble | 


action, or a discovery most useful to Art. He also 
established at St. Quentin a free school of Art, and 
presented it with 25,000f. during his lifetime. 
in bronze, in memory of General 
curious document has lately been discovered amongst 
some old papers sold with the effects of a deceased 
gentleman at Versailles; it is an account of the 
Various sums expended by Louis XIV. under the 
direction of the architect Mamard: Versailles and 
Marly, 116,238,893 livres: St. Germains, 6,155,551 
liv res Fontainebleau, 2,775,746 livres; Chambord, 
1,225,701 livres; Louvre and Tuileries, 10,008,969 
livres; Are of Triumph, St. Germains, 513,755 livres; 
Observatory of Paris, 725,174 livres: Invalides, 
17 18, 382 livres; Place Vendée, 2,062,699 livres ; 
Val de Grace, 370,383 liv res; Annonciades de Meu- 
lan, 88,412 livres; Canal de Languedoc, 7,736,555 
livres; Gobelins, 3,645,943 livres: various manu- 
factories, 1,979,990 livres ; total, 158,000,000 livres 
- me am Se the period. Few monarchs can 
woast of having done so much as di io 
prince towards the embellishment - penn - 

Mowicn.—A recently discovered, or at least’ not 
gene known, picture is in the 

van, the landaca 
the signature of 


possession of 
” painter, of this city. It bears 
ohn Van Eyk, with the date 1432. 


| the following statement relating to the labours of 


| the last twenty years that any attention has been 


| the great O. Miiller, and Curtius, to which now the 


| soil around Delphos has been so much changed by 


| 





| scapes a composition by Higer takes the first rank. 


| wild boar hunts, after H. Burgmair; two sleeping 


ne | praiseworthy creations is Philippe :—“It i 
The town of Rion is about to erect a statue | I uthy creations of Louis Philippe : It is 


Desaix.—A | 


| 


It is a small portrait of a man about thirty years of | 
age, attired in a wide-sleeved dark red overcoat, 
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attractive, the eyes are small, the nose ill formed ; 
but, independent of this, the drawing is not correct. 
The colour is generally warm, without intermediate 
grays. The Pinacothek contains no example of this 
painter.—Of the hundred large historical pictures 


” the 
figures in both to be of the size of life. Kreling of 
Nuremberg will paint “‘ The Coronation of Louis of 
Bavaria,” and “ The Coronation of Charlemagne” 
will be executed by Frederick Kaulbach.—Of Kaul- 
bach’s drawings from Shakspeare, that from the 
scene between Caliban, Trinculo, and Ste yhano 
has been engraved by Schiffer. The artist is usied 
with two other drawings, which are immediately to 
be engraved; one of these is finished, it is from the 
first scene of the third act, and shows Ferdinand 
and Miranda before the cave of Prospero.—The 
industrial exhibition which was opened by the King 
in state on the 15th of July, was closed in ike manner 
by a commission of ministers on the 18th of October, 
at midday. Inthe name of the king the minister 
thanked the princes and governments of Germany, 
their commissioners, and the body of contributors. 
The medals distributed amounted to 278 of the 
first class ; 1036 of the second class ; and honourable 
mention was made of 1627 of the exhibitors. 
Vienna.—The exhibition of the Austrian Art- 
Union comprehends 120 prizes and four prize plates ; 
for the former the society disbursed 23,328 florins. 
Among these it is complained that there is neither 
a historical picture, nor any sculptural work of im- 
portance. Pictures painted for the Art-Union must 
necessarily reduce history to the dimensions of the 
conceptions of the novelist and the feuilletonist, so 
exclusively are genre, landscape, still life, &e., the 
foster-children of art-unions. The picture for which 
the highest price, 1500 florins, has been paid, is a 
work by Waldmiiller, entitled, ‘‘The Reception of 
a New Pupil.” Among the prizes are some of 
Sellany’s water-colour studies, and among the land- 


Van Hauen’s “* Winter” is highly meritorious, as 
are also the works of Véscher, Holzer, Raffalt 


rival. The animal painter Ranftl exhibits a genre 
picture, and in still life and flower compositions, the 
Seesbaeen, 
ack, Lauer, Schuster, Schiffer, Borsos, &e. &c., 
but upon the whole the selections are not dis- 
tinguished by any taste or knowledge. 
NukeEMBERG.—Under the direction of Dr. A. von 
Eve a work is about to be produced under the title 
of “ The Life and Art of Tncient Times, according 
to Ancient Monuments, collected for Artists and 
Amateurs.” The first number will contain two 


lanzknechts, after Diirer; the portrait of Octavio 
Piccolomini, and a piece of ancient architecture in 
Nuremberg. 

Srurroarpt.—Herr Abel of this city has recently 
become possessed of an example of medieval art, by 
C. Vos, who lived at the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, and was a member of the Schwabian 
school. The subject is the story of St. George and 
the Dragon, in two parts, “ The Departure for the 
Combat,” and “ After the Combat.” The picture 
is six feet in height by five feet eight in breadth. 

ATHENIAN ANTIQUITIES.— At one of the last 
meetings of the French Institute, M. Guignaut read 


the French Art-Academy at Athens, one of the 


Delphos which, on account of its oracle and its 
monuments, occupies the first place after Athens in 
the scale of Grecian antiquities. But it is only for 


paid to this locality by men like Leake, Ulrichs, 


labours of the French Academy of Athens may be 
added, of which M. Raynald was the organ. ‘The 


nature and men since the times of Pausanias, and 
even before, that it is mostly the prophetic foun- 
tains of Castalia, Cassotis, and Delphos, which can 
guide us, and serve as points of recognition for 
edifices and localities swept away and changed from 
off the surface of the earth. M. Guerin has resorted 
to a most curious expedient, by obtaining, what is 
called but little known, some seventeen budles d’ or 
—forms or edicts of donations made by the Byzan- 
tine emperors to the convents, especially that of 
Patmos —which throw great light on the geography 
of Greece in the eleventh and succeeding centuries 
and serve as a connecting link between the anti- 
—_ of Heroic Greece and the present time, and 
the changes it has successively undergone.” 














ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


MANcHESTER.—The annual exhibition of works 
of Art closed on the 2nd of December, having been 
opened about three months: more than thirty 
thousand persons it is calculated, paid a visit to the 
rooms during this period, of which number upwards 
of twenty-one thousand were admitted in the 
evenings, on payment of a sum of twopence each. 
It may be regarded as a fact most creditable to the 
classes of whom the far greater bulk of these 
evening visitors was composed, that though the 
gallery was on some occasions most inconveniently 
crowded, not a single instance of misconduct, nor 
of injury to the _—- occurred. Through the 
kindness of the directors, the pupils of the Man- 
chester School of Art, the evening classes of the 
Manchester Mechanics Institute, the children of the 
Deaf and Dumb School and of other charities were 
admitted without charge. Surely the authorities 
of our Metropolitan picture-exhibitions may take a 
leaf out of the book of the Manchester Art-patrons- 
the artisans and operatives of London are not a 
whit less intelligent, less desirous of improvement, 
or less worthy of kindly consideration than the 
cotton spinners of Lancashire. What a glorious 
opportunity is now offered to the Royal Academy 
from what we tell it of Manchester, to break 
through its exclusiveness, and open its doors, say 
four evenings in the week, to the fustian jacketed 
multitude, at a ———— or threepenny rate of 
admission, and, on the other two evenings at the 
ordinary charge of a shilling, or perhaps sixpence, 
to the thousands who are pent up the live-long day 
behind counters and desks. The Academy will 
find its coffers enriched by the experiment: will irs 
members try it? we fear they will not—yet ; though 
such a course would dispel many threatening clouds 
that now hang around the society, obscuring its 
splendour and opposing its utility. Why too may 
not the National Gallery have its evening visitors ? 
It would be a wise and liberal policy to admit such. 

Swansea.—The second exhibition of the Swansea 
school of Art was opened towards the end of 
November. The far larger portion of the works of 
Art exhibited on this occasion consisted of drawings 
made in the evening class at the local Central 
School, and attended chiefly by the working classes; 
but in addition to these there were selections 
showing the progress of the following schools in 
connection with the Central School, viz.—the 
Swansea Grammar School, Normal College, Mr. 
Colston’s, and the British School, Goat Street ; 
and also a display of drawing in figure and land- 
scape, by ladies and gentlemen of Neath, where 
Mr. Hamerton, the master of the Swansea school, 
holds a private class. On the whole, the exhibition 
is said to have been gratifying and encouraging. 

Curster.— The second annual exhibition of the 
works executed by the students in this school, to be 
exhibited in London in competition for the Govern- 
ment medals, took place in the Central School, 
at the Mechanics’ Institution, on the 16th of 
November. The drawings consist of linear geo- 
metry, mechanical and machine drawing, and 
details of architecture, linear perspective, free-hand 
drawing from ornamental copies, and free-hand 
outline from ornamental casts, shading in chalks 
from copies, shading from models and objects, the 
human figure in outline, flowers drawn from copies 
and nature, in outline and colours, and ornament 
painted from copies. The school under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Davidson is extending its benefits very 
considerably. 

Worcester.—The third annual meeting of the 
Worcester School of Art, was held at the Music 
Hall, Worcester, on the 21st of November : a large 
number of persons assembled to take part in or to 
witness the proceedings of the evening. Lord 
Ward took the chair, and among those present were 
the Mayor and Sheriff of the City, the Dean of the 
Cathedral, Sir F. H. Lechmere, and many other 
influential gentlemen. The report congratulated 
the meeting on the prosperous career of the school. 
Sixteen medals had been awarded to it by the 
government authorities, at the general competition 
in London, so that the Worcester School took rank 
as second amongst the provincial schools in point of 

rogress or merit, a result which the report attri- 

uted in no small degree to the exertions of 
Mr. Kyd, the master. Lord Ward distributed the 
prizes, and addressed the meeting. The aid con- 
tributed by government during the past year 
amounted to about 1604. 

LkEDs.—A project has been started, and we have 
no doubt of its proving successful, to establish an 
Art-Union for the County of York: a memorial to 
the Board of Trade has been extensively signed, 
praying the Board to authorise its formation. We 
thought the Leeds Academy of Art, of recent 
foundation, had an Art-Union society in connection 
with their school, but we presume it is not so. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Roya Acapgemy.—On the evening of 
December 9th, being the 86th Anniversary of 
the foundation of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
at a general assembly of the academicians, the 
following silver medals were awarded :—to Mr. 
Edwin Frederick Holt, for the best painting from 
the life in the Life School; to Mr. Henry 
Harrison Martin, for the best painting from the 
living draped model ; to Mr. Henry Garland, 
for the best drawing from the life; to Mr. John 
Adams, for the best model from the life; to Mr. 
Henry W. Banks Davis, for a model from the 
life ; to Mr. Benjamin C. Norton for the best 
drawing from the antique ; to Mr. A. J. Barrett, 
for the best model from the antique ; to Mr. 
Charles Lock Eastlake, for the best architectural 
drawing from the south front of Burlington 
House; to Mr. Edgar Philip Brock, for the best 
perspective drawing in outline; to Mr. Henry 
Banks Davis, for the best drawing in sciography. 
The General Assembly afterwards proceeded to 
appoint officers for the ensuing year, when Sir 
Charles Lock Eastlake was re-elected President. 
Council,—P. MacDowell, J. R. Herbert, F. R. 
Lee, W. P. Frith, A. Cooper, E. H. Baily, J. 
Webster, Esqrs., and Sir R. Westmacott. Visiters 
in the Life Academy,—A. Cooper, W. C. Marshall, 
W. P. Frith, D. Maclise, W. Mulready, P. Mac- 
Dowell, H. W. Pickersgill, C. W. Cope, and 
S. A. Hart, Esqrs.  Vusitors in the School of 
Painting,—A. Cooper, W. P. Frith, D. Maclise, 
S. A. Hart, H. W. Pickersgill, W. Mulready, 
J. Webster, C. W. Cope, Esqra., and Sir W. ra 
Ross. Auditors reelected,—Sir R. Westmacott, 
W. Mulready, Esq., and Sir C. Barry. 

DESTRUCTION OF VALUABLE PicturEs.—Time, 
it is said, is the great destroyer of pictures, as 
well as of all else: fire has frequently shared 
this demerit with him, and now it ‘seems a rail- 
way has participated in the work of destruction. 
A van, containing a number of pictures, kindly 
lent by John Naylor, Esq., formerly of Liver- 
pool, but now of Leighton Hall, Montgomery- 
shire, for the purpose of ornamenting St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, during the recent 
meeting of the British Association in that town, 
was returning home with its valuable lading, 
when, as it was crossing the line of the Shrews- 
bury and Chester Railway, it was run into by a 
train which smashed the van and irretrievably 
damaged a large portion of its contents. We 
heard of the accident on the day after it hap- 
pened, the 24th November. The pictures thus 
destroyed consisted of the two “ Napoleons” of 
Delaroche, the two Martins, “ Belshazzar's 
Feast,” and “Joshua Commanding the Sun to 
stand still,” Stanfield’s “ Wreckers,” “The Oyster 
Grotto,” by Webster, Ary Scheffer’s “Two 
Maries,” Goodall’s “Saying Grace,” Eastlake’s 
“ Captives,” and Collins’s “ Welsh Guides.” Some 
of these, particularly Webster's charming little 
piece, are, we understand, absolutely broken 
into small fragments, rendering it impossible 
that they can ever be restored to the semblance 
of pictures again. Every lover of Art, with our- 
selves, must deplore this unfortunate mishap, 
and must deeply sympathise with Mr. Naylor for 
the irreparable loss he has sustained. Mr. Naylor, 
we hear, estimates his pecuniary loss at nearly 
14,0002. ; this, however, is to him the most in- 
significant part of his misfortune. 

A Bust or Proressor WILson, executed in 
“statuary porcelain,” has been issued by Messrs. 
Child & Co., of Edinburgh, the — of its 
publication being not alone in honour of the 
great man, but to aid the fund now raising to 
erect a worthy monument to his memory. The 
bust, which is of comparatively small size, is 
copied from the lifesize bust in marble by 
Mr. Fillans, of Glasgow. It is a very striking 
likeness of the late Professor, whose name is 
inseparably linked with so many of the more 
remarkable literary achievements of the age: 
his fine expansive forehead, his searching and 
deep set eyes, the firm and finely pan hae 
mouth, the wildly flowing hair—all that we 
remember of his grand head are preserved with 
tingular fidelity. No work of the kind has ever 
more forcibly recalled the man—a man of loftier 
intellect or of higher soul has not existed in our 
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age. His country may be proud of him—as one 
of her most exalted “worthies:” but his fame 
belongs not alone to Scotland ; it will be im- 
perishable as long as our language lasts. This 
statuary porcelain bust will, therefore, be ac- 
ceptable, not to his friends only, but to all who 
appreciate his genius and have derived enjoy- 
ment from his eloquent pen.” 

Tae WELLINGTON Monument In St. Pavt’s.— 
Four sculptors have been selected to send in de- 
signs for this monument—Gibson, Foley, Baily 
and Marochetti. The selection of one of the four 
is to be determiued by Sir William Molesworth, 
“ first commissioner of the office of works and 
public buildings.” Although we ‘are not aware 
that the Right Hon. Baronet has had much 
acquaintance with Art, he is an enlightened and 
honourable gentleman : and, at all events, is not 
an irresponsible “ committee.” 

Tae Directrorsie or THE NationaL Gat- 
LERY.—It is understood that this appointment 
has been conferred ‘on R. N. Wornum, Bod. 
whose name is so extensively and so honourably 
known in connection with Art. We are not 
enabled to announce this appointment officially : 
but it is a rumour in which we place confidence. 
Next month it may be our duty to comment on 
the subject. 

Tue vate W. H. Bartiett’s Drawines.—A 
very large collection of drawings, the works of 
the late Mr. Bartlett, will be sold by auction 
early in the present month, by Messrs. Southgate 
& Barrett, Fleet Street. Few recent sales have 
been more important or more attractive ; else- 
where, reference has been made to the great 
energy and activity of Mr. Bartlett, and to the 
exceeding accuracy, combined with large artistic 
skill, manifested in all the works of his pencil. 
Some idea of these advantages may be formed 
from the fact that in the sale will be drawings 
made in Switzerland, Ireland, Scotland, Canada, 
the United States, various parts of England, on 
the Bosphorus and the Danube, in the Holy 
Land, and in several other countries in the Old 
and New Worlds. It is worthy of remark that 
the authenticity of the whole will be teed : 
for they are all the original drawings made for 
the several works published during the last twenty 
years by Mr. Virtue, and which established the 
renown of the accomplished and lamented artist. 
It will be readily understood, that the series, which 
number several hundreds, are greatly varied in 
subject and character : they are for the most part 
highly interesting, as true copies of the most 
attractive scenery of Europe, Asia, and America, 
as illustrations of national manners and costumes, 
or as portraits of structures inseparably linked 
with memorable associations: we cannot doubt, 
therefore, the peculiar attractions of this sale. 

Baitisu Pictures AT THE Paris Exaipirion.— 
It is understood that British Art is to be repre- 
sented, not by contributions of the artists, but 
by works borrowed for the occasion from various 
collections, public as well as private: thus 
several will sent from the Vernon Gallery, 
and also selections will be made of those which 
have been painted for the new Houses of Par- 
liament. It is said also that the choice of the 
noble collection of Mr. Sheepshanks has been 
placed at the disposal of the commission. This 

lan has its advantages as well as disadvantages, 
but undoubtedly the former preponderate. So 
little is known in France of the power of our 
school, that the Parisians generally imagine us 
to have “no Art:” and we may reasonably 
expect them to be astounded when they examine 
the finest aa yg of Eastlake, Maclise, 
Mulready, Ward, Turner, Creswick, and so 
many others of whom our country is justly 
proud. 

Tue Drawinos or A LATE CELEBRATED 
Patnrer.—Rumours of a painful nature are in 
circulation relative to the drawings which have 
been left by a deceased painter of the highest 
reputation. It would be premature to mention 
names, although the matter is by no means a 
secret, and will, it is said, become a subject of 
public the Might It was considered that 
many of the slight and apparently unfinished 
sketches might be improved, and rendered 
better suited to meet igh ne eye in a sale- 
room ; it was therefore rmined that the 
drawings should be touched upon and finished, 
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and an artist was fuund who had the temerity to 
undertake the task, but he is lately deceaned , 
and these and other facts have since 
his death. Upon such a proceeding it is im- 
possible too marys ad to animadvert ; the draw- 
ings are of great value; but who after this can be 
assured that he possesses a genuine work from 
any of these portfolios! We await the further 
publicity of the matter. 

Tue Galery or ILLusrration.—This series 
of panoramic and dioramic views and effects 
is re-opened with additions describing the landing 
of the troops at Eupatoria, the Battle of the 
Alma, the march th the forests, Sebastopol 
and the | mg of the allied forces, &c., &c. The 
views of St. Petersburg by moonlight with the 
Winter Palace, the Hermitage, the frozon Neva 
and the extensive quays, is one of the most 
perfect dioramic illusion ; but the interest of this 
view is superseded by those in the Crimes, and 
the Black Sea, especially the panorama of the 
battle, the progress of which is shown from the 
advance of the armies on the plain until the 
heights are gained and the Russians expelled 
from their position, the extreme difficulty of 
which, insurmountable by any other troops than 
our own, is here presented with a vivid reality 
which no written description can convey. The 
bird's eye view of Sebastopol, Balaklava, the 
camps, and the neighbouring country for many 
miles round, is highly instructive ; and nothing 
can be more happy than the ao de- 
scriptions, aided y diagrains, of Mr. Stocqueler, 

é mauner in which a besieging 
army approaches a fortress. The whole of these 
pictures, which are by Messra. Grieve and Telbin, 
are of the highest character in panoramic art. 

Tue Paorocraric Society.—The forthcoming 
exhibition of photographic art will take place at 
the gallery of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours in Pall Mall east, arrangements having 
been entered into between both societies for 
that purpose. 

Exureirion or Berean Picrunes.—We be- 
lieve that it is this year in contemplation to add 
another foreign exhibition, to those—the Ger- 
man and French—-which have been already estab- 
lished ; that is, a collection of the works of living 
Belgian painters. 

Two MepaAts have been struck in Birmingham, 
by Meassra. Allen & Moore, as testimonial pre- 
sentations to the Hon. and Rev. W. J. Brodrick, 
for many yes rector of Bath, and who has lately 
quitted the scene of his long and honourab'e 
labours. These medals have reference chiefly 
to his exertions in bchalf of the two public 
schools of the city,—the “ Blue Coat School,” 
and “ King Edward's School.” The former cou- 
tains a bust of the founder, Robert Nelson; on 
the reverse is an inscription merely. The latter 
has on the obverse a portrait of King Edward VL, 
and on the reverse a seated clergyman is ex- 
amining a group of youths, the motto being 
“Ecce timor Domini ipsa est sapiontia.” The 
medals are from the designs of Mr. F. B. Wright, 
a silversmith of Bath, and, we may add, an artiat 
also of that city, for they are of an exceedingly 

order as compositions, and are highly 
creditable to his taste and skill as the designer. 

Tue Soctery or Painrers in Water-Cotouns, 
—Notwithstanding the predictions that the war 
would exert a most unfavourable influence on the 
Fine Arts, this Society, at the end of the season, 
closed their fiftieth se yaad —— 

rosperity, a r sum having en at 
the nan hy adinission of visitors than 
during any anterior season since the foundation 
of the society. More than two-thirds of the 
exhibited works were sold, including all those of 
merit and importance. From the list of associates 
Mr. Palmer and Mr. Gilbert have been elected to 
membership, and the name of Mr. Burton has 
to the list of associates. The last- 
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REVIEWS. 


A Common-riace Boox or THovents, Memories, 
axp Fanctes, Oniotnat anp Secect. By 
Mrs. Jameson. With Illustrations and Etch- 
ings. Published by Loxoman & Co., London. 

Mrs. Jameson is not just to herself when she says 

this little volume is a book of common-places and 

” we must, discourteous as it may 

seem to a lady, contradict her assertion, for it isa 

book very far from ‘‘common-place,” one full of 
good, true, and beautiful thoughts, the offspring of 

a richly stored and reflective mind, of a refined 


nothing more ; 


intelligence, and of a geutle womanly spirit. Frag- | 


ments of thought its contents certainly are, yet are 
they for the most part bits of gold, pure, solid, and 
of worth. “For many years,” writes the author, 
“T have been accustomed to make a memorandum 
of any thought which might come across me 
pen and paper were at hand), and to mark (and 
remark) any passage in the book which excited 
either a sympathetic or an antagonistic feeling. 
This selection of notes accumulated from day to day, 
the volume on Shakspear's Women, on Sacred and 
Legendary Art, a various other productions, 
eprung from seed thus lightly and casually sown, 
which, I hardly know how, grew up and expanded 
into a regular readable form with a beginning, a 
middie, and an end But what was to be done 
with the fragments which remained — without 
beginning and without end—links of a hidden or 
broken chain? Whether to preserve them or de- 
stroy them became a question, and one I could not 
answer for myself.’ And so, according to the 
wishes of othera, whose advice will, we are sure, be 
considered most judicious by every reader of her 
yolume, Mrs. Jameson has given to the world her 
“Thoughts, Memories, and Fancies.” 

But only a portion of her accumulated stock are 
went forth, and these are divided into two parts 
Ethics and Character, Literature and Art; each 
part including a large variety of subject and cha- 
racter, discussed in a style that reminds us of 
Colton's “* Lacon,”’ and with the philosophic morale 
and tone that distinguish the well-known writings 
of this divine 

The “Notes on Art’’ contain some judicious 
pictures, besides some pure gems from the mine of 

thought,—we extract one of the latter 
are interesting to me as men. Their work is the 


product of mind, and should lead us to a knowledge | 
I have often said and | 


of their own being ; else, a 
written, our admiration of Art is a 
atheism. To forget the soul in its highest mani- 
festation is like forgetting God in his creation.”’ 
The concluding portion of Mrs. Jameson's 


** Common-places ” * Fragment on 


aper th! of 


contains a 


Seulpture,” and on certain Characters in history and | 


poetry considered as subjects of modern Art: our 
sculptors would do well in adopting some of the 
author's recommendations, or rather suggestions: 
there is still abundance of new material in the 
mythology of the ancients, though for centuries it 
has been worked upon. Some paragraphs of the 
** Fragment” appeared in an article written by 
Mre. Jameson for the Art-Journal, in 1849. Asa 
kind of corollary to some remarks then mad , with 
reference to Greek allegory, in the present forms of 
(ireck Art, being acceptable to an English public, 
she now says 

“Classical attainments of any kind are rare in 
our English sculptors: therefore it is that we find 
them often quite familiar with the conventional 
treatment aol outward forms of the usual subjects 
of Greek Art, without much knowledge of the 
original poetical conception, its derivation, or its 
significance; and conte without any real appre- 
ciation of the idea of which the form is but the 
vehicle. Henee they do not seem to be aware how 
far this original conception is capable of being 
varied, modified, animated as it were, with an 
infuxion of fresh life, without deviating from its 
essential truth, or tranagressing those narrow limits 
within which all sculpture must be bounded in 
reepect to action and attitude. To express character 
within these limits is the grand difficulty. We 
must remember that too much valu: given to the 
head as the seat of mind, too much expression 
given to the features as the « xponents of character 
must diminish the importance of those parts of the 
form on which « ulpt ire mainly dep nds for its 
effect on the imagination To ca 
Ym ap te individuality in a single figure, and under 
wiese restrictions, is th problem to be solved by 
the sculptor who aims at originality, yet feels his 
aspirations restrained by a thine taste 
sorbed by certain inc Vitable asac : 

“It is therefore a questx 
and involving considerati: 
and moment, in 


the old Greek | 


lations 
m open to argument 


morals 


ren 


and in Art, whether 


*, endued as they are with 


(if | 





| fruits and foliage >’’ 
criticisms on actresses, musicians, painters, and | 


** Artists | 


convey the idea of a | 


and circum- | 


ms of infinite dk licacy | 
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an imperishable vitality derived from their abstract 
ruth, may not be Jascoptible of a treatment 
in modern Art analogous to that which they 
have received in modern poetry, when the signifi- 
cant myth, or the ideal character, without losing 
its classic grace, has been animated with a purer 
sentiment, and developed into a higher expres- 
siveness. Wordsworth's ‘ Dion and Laodamia ; ’ 
Shelley’s version of the ‘Hymn to Mercury ;’ 
Goethe’s ‘Iphigenia ;’ Lord Byron’s ‘ Prome- 
theus;’ Keat’s ‘Hyperion;’ Barry Cornwall’s 
‘ Proserpina ;’ are instances of what I mean in 
poetry. To do the same thing in Art requires that 
our sculptors should stand in the same relation to 
Phidias and Praxiteles that our greatest poets do to 
Homer and Euripides; that they should be them- 
selves poets and interpreters, not mere translators 
and imitators.” 

We have been beguiled by this pleasant and 
instructive volume beyond our usual limits of 
critical notice, and yet we feel to have done it but 
scanty justice. We shall hope, however, that what 
has been advanced will induce our readers to look 
into it themselves, though surely Mrs. Jameson 
needs not our aid to commend her writings to public 
favour; her fame as an authoress has been long 
established. The book now before us is embel- 


lished with a large number of graceful wood-cuts. 


Giorro AND 1s Works IN Papua. By Joun 
Ruskin. Part I. Six ENGRAVINGS FROM THE 
Frescors or GioTTo. Drawn by W. 0. 
Wituams. Engraved by Daxztez, Brothers. 
Published by the ARUNDEL Society. 

On turning over the leaves of the engravings after 

Giotto’s frescoes, before looking into Mr. Ruskin’s 

book, we mentally put the same question to ourselves 

which the writer has recorded in one of his pages : 

-“* But what, it may be said by the reader, is the 
use of the works of Giotto to us! They may indeed 
have been wonderful for their time, and of infinite 
use in that time ; but since after Giotto, came 

Leonardo and Correggio, what is the use of going 

back to the ruder art and republishing it in 1854? 

Why should we fret ourselves to dig down to the 

root of the tree, when we may at once enjoy its 

As we could not—and even 

now cannot—suggest a reply satisfactory to our own 

minds, we will give our readers the benefit of Mr. 

Ruskin’s.—“‘ I answer, first, that in all matters 

relating to human intellect, it isa great thing to 

have hold of the root : that at least we ought to see 
it, and taste it, and handle it; for it often happens 
that the root is wholesome, when the leaves, however 
fair, are useless or poisonous. In nine cases out of 


| ten, the first expression of an idea is the most 


valuable ; the idea may afterwards be polished and 
softened, and made more attractive to the general 
eye; but the first expression of it has a freshness 
and brightness like the flash of a native crystal 


| compared to the lustre of glass that has been melted 


and cut. And in the second place, we ought to 
measure the value of art less by its executive than 
by its moral power. Giotto was not indeed one of 


the most accomplished painters, but he was one of | 


the greatest men who ever lived. He was the first 


master of his time in architecture as well as in | 


painting ; he was the friend of Dante, and the 
undisputed interpreter of religious truth, by means 
of painting, over the whole of Italy. The works of 
such a man may not be the best to set before children 
to teach them drawing, but they assuredly should 
be studied with the greatest care by all who are 
interested in the history of the human mind.” 
Appreciating, as we do to the fullest extent, the 
genius of Giotto, the pioneer of the great army of 
painters whose glorious productions are now scat- 
tered over the whole of Europe, even Mr. Ruskin’s 
advocacy fails to convince us of the utility of 
reproducing such works as we find in the six 
engravings, and in others previously published, 
from the frescoes in the deed of S. M. dell’ 
Arena at Padua: they can only be regarded as 
‘curiosities’’ of art, and as marking the steps 


taken by the painter to emancipate Art from its | 


almost Cimmerian darkness. But inasmuch as the 
Society which has sent forth these engravings is 
composed of a number of gentlemen who publish 
them for their own behoof only; that is to say 
they are, we believe, not purchaseable by the public . 
we have no right to cavil at the members of the 
Arundel Society for investing their subscriptions as 
they please. In this age one is led to expect some 
public benefit from the proceedings of all asso- 
ciated bodies—something that will instruct us con- 
cerning the past, while it teaches us what to do 
now, and what may be done hereafter: the present 
generation are looking forward—not backward 
The only advantage our painters will gain from 
studying the works of Giotto, is to learn what to 
avoid, and this to one class will be something, if they 


learn it. 











Zvunicu. Engraved by T. A. Prion. Lake or 
Lucerne. Engraved by R. WAuuts. From the 
Pictures by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Published 
by H. Graves & Co., London. 

It is so long since we have seen any pure Jine en- 

gravings on a large scale issued by our print- 

= that we began to apprehend they had 
orgotten such an art had ever existed, or at least, 

that it was capable of effecting anything beyond a 

portrait, an “annual” plate, or a vignette. We 

can only account for this neglect of what certainly 
is the highest branch of engraving, by the fact that 
the taste of the public, led and fostered by the 
principal publishing firms, has demanded a class of 
prints to which the graver alone is inapplicable. 
Another circumstance, as regards the production of 
historical subjects in line, is that our most dis- 
tinguished men who work in this style, will not 
engrave on steel from the additional labour this 
metal requires in comparison with copper. Pub- 
lishers, who undoubtedly ought to know their own 
business better than others, have an idea that line 
engravings will not “‘ pay ;” one of these gentlemen 
remarked to us a short time back, that “if he had 
encouraged only this branch of the art he must long 
since have closed his establishment.’”’ We believe 
him to be wrong, and we believe also that he and 
his brethren in the trade, would rather sell a limited 
number of impressions, whether line or mezzotinto, 
from a copper plate—for it will only yield a com- 
paratively small number—at a high price, than 
some thousands at a lower rate from a steel plate, 
the object being to make prints rare for the pleasure 
of the few. Now our object and desire is to popularise 

Art by bringing it within the reach of the multitude; 

and it will always be our duty to advocate any 

system that leads to such a result, and to protest 
against what seems a hindrance to it. 
Landscape engraving in line has not been 

‘‘ shelved’’—to use an ordinary expression—as we 

find historical engraving to be: the Findens, Goodall, 

Willmore, Miller, &c. have executed some charming 

plates after the pictures of Turner, Collins, &c., and 

others we know are in progress: the two whose 
titles stand at the head of these brief remarks may 
be included among the works highly honourable to 
our school of landscape engravers; they are from 
ictures in the possession of Mr. Windus, of Totten- 
1am. Theviewof‘‘Zurich’’ appears tobe taken from 

a high point, probably near the Katsbastion, over- 

looking the town on both sides the river Limmat; 

the Miinsterhof, or cathedral being to the left of the 
een : in the foreground is the wooden bridge 
that crosses the river, covered with an immense 
multitude of female figures, but for what especial 
purpose they are gathered together does not seem 
quite clear. The evening sun, lighting the clouds 
with its many coloured hues, which the lake in the 
distance reflects, casts a misty shadow from the 
elevated buildings, in the true ‘‘Turnerish”’ style. 
There is some excellent work in Mr. Prior’s 
engraving. ‘* LucERNE”’ makes a charming com- 
pa to it: this view,if we do not mistake the 
ocality, is taken from below the town, where the 
two rivers, the Reuss and the Wald Emme join : 
the scene, a quiet mountainous one, forms a strong 
contrast to the busy display manifest in the 

“Zurich” picture: it is very tenderly engraved 

by Mr. Wallis; and altogether the two plates may 

be accepted by the collectors of engravings after 

Turner as fit companions to those already in the 

portfolio; yet it must be admitted if the hand of the 

great master had touched the proofs, we should have 
seen different results: no engraver would dare to 
alter what Turner painted, though he himself would 
turn white into black, or black into white, when he 
found it necessary. We rejoice to find Mr. Graves 

—on whom we must now rest so much of our hope 

for the prosperity of engraved Art—issuing two 

line engravings so admirable as these ; and we trust 

_ success will lead to other publications of the 

ind, 


Tue Crtipren’s Books or Messrs. GRANT & Grir- 
FiTH :—TuE DIsconTENTED CHILDREN. By 
Mary and Exvizanetru Kirpy. PLAYING AT 
Serrters. By Mrs. Lez. Worps BY THE 
Way-sipe. By Emiry Ayton. Tue Hovse 
THAT Jack Burtt. Picture Fasies. Fac- 
GOTS FOR THE FrrE-sipeE. PrtTer PARLEY. 

“Tue Discontentep Cumpren.” We have had 

occasion to speak favourably of these ladies— 

Mary and Elizabeth Kirby—as the authors of the 

** Leicestershire Flora,’’ and one or two other works, 

half fact, half fiction; and the working out and 

moral of this pretty book is such as to confirm our 
opinion, that they would be very successful as 
writers of fiction for “the rising generation.”” We 
know no better method of banishing ‘ discontent”’ 
from school-room and nursery, than by introducing 
this wise and pleasant story fo their inmates. 
“PLAYING aT SeTTiers”’ is another of Messrs. 
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Grant & Griffith's publications, by an established 
favourite. Mrs. Lee has produced a whole library 
of Gaming books for yo. and old, and her 
popularity has kept pace with the supply ; this 
fittle volume teaches the value of self-reliance, and 
conveys an excellent lesson in a pleasing manner. 
The illustrations to “THe DisconTeNTeD CuIL- 
DREN” are by Hablot K. Browne, and Mrs. Lee’s 
imaginings have been happily rendered by John 
Gilbert. 

Messrs. Grant & Griffith have certainly the art of 
combining the good and the beautiful in their publi- 
cations for the young :—‘‘ Worps By THE Way- 
SIDE,” is one of the mek ee country com- 
panions we have encountered for a whole year, and 
we only hope that Miss Emily Ayton will devote 
the same attention to other subjects, marine plants 
and shells for instance, that she has to botany. 
These Way-side Words afford information to young 
and old, and that not in an abstract cold sort of 
way, but with a genial overflowing of feeling as 
wall as knowledge. We would oat the volume to 
those we love on a Sabbath evening, and feel that 
we were praising God in his works. 

We suppose the excellent publishers, whose good 
taste we have just lauded, desire to revive the 
remembrance of how badly books were illustrated in 
the dark ages of our youth ; there could be no other 
object for the waste of gold, and paper, and print, 
and colour, in the re-issue of “* Tuz Hovse THAT 
Jack Burtt ;’’ perhaps it is intended as a “‘ quiz’’ 
on certain ‘‘ revivals’’ that have been permitted to 
decorate the walls of the Royal Academy, but such 
hideous distortions should not be given to the young. 

“Picture Fanrires’’ —illustrated by Alfred 
Crowquill—is a very pleasant Christmas-book ; and 
our Mr. Crowquill proves that his taste and feeling 
can render commonplace subjects graceful without 
deteriorating from their truth. e are not very 
fond of those fables which tend to render children 
prematurely wise in worldly matters, and for this 
reason we object to the ‘‘ Fox and the Rabbits.” 
The fables in this “ pretty book” are of average 
merit, but its popularity depends on its illustrations. 

There are, we believe, two Peter Parleys; one 
here—one in the “ States.”” We do not know 
which of the two has bound together these ‘‘ Fac- 
GOTS FOR THE Frresipe,”’ which Messrs. Grant & 
Griffith have sent forth with twelve illustrations ; 
but the sticks composing these ‘faggots’ have 
been carefully selected, and the bundles will give 
forth heat and brightness to many a fireside during 
what is now—the New Year. ere is a pretty 
introductory poem, from which we quote the 
concluding lines :— 

‘‘ T spoke of youth, when all seems bright, 
And seasons fly on wings of light ; 
When hope and love, with magic art, 
Turn all to beauty in the heart. 
So be your lives —a path of flowers ; 
So be your souls—bright as the hours : 
The evil shun—the good pursue, 
Be happy—but be pure and true! 
Have you not seen the bes that plies 
His wing? From flower to flower he flies ; 
The nightshade and the foxglove gay 
He visits, for they throng his way ; 
Yet such his art, he shuns the ill, 
And only gathers honey still. 
Do you the same ; from mingled shade and light 
I —_ tm alone—and now, sweet friends, 
night. 


A Boy’s ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS OF AUSTRALIA; 
or, Hersert’s Note Boox. By Wim11aAM 
Howirr. Artruun Hatz, Virtur, & Co., 
London. 


‘“‘The Howitts” increase in number, and in useful 
and profitable labours. Long, long ago, came from 
Nottingham the lovely ballads teeming with the ful- 
ness of youth and nature, fresh from the heart and 
brain of the gentle, womanly “‘ Mary Howitt.” These 
were mingled with poems by William Howitt and 
Richard Howitt, and the “ public’? was sorely 
perplexed to know if the trio were brothers and 
sister, or which of the two possessed the rich 
treasure of such a wife as the gifted Mary could 
not failtobe. It soon became known that “‘ William 
and Mary” in the poetic world, were “one flesh” 
according to law, and that Richard was brother to 
William. They came out with the Annuals, and 
have remained out ever since: and are (at least 
William and Mary) as strong and vigorous, as full 
of intellect and work, as they were a quarter of a 
century ago. To their natural gifts have been 
added knowledge—the knowledge acquired by time 
and travel: and we owe them much, not only for 
the books they have written, but for those with 
which they have made us acquainted. Their chil- 
dren, it would seem, inherit their gifts. Anna 
Mary Howitt issued forth as the “ Art-student in 
Munich,”’ and then proved how admirably the gir!- 
student had used her privileges, by a ic and 
powerful delineation of “ Margaret at the Fountain,” 











which at once proclaimed that she had the skill 
illustrate by her pencil what her 

illustrated by her pen. There are no 

Howitts in Australia; and al 

on the title page would almost to 

sion that ‘“‘A Boy’s Adventures in the Wilds of 
Australia” was written by William Howitt ( pare) 
yet we su that Herbert Howitt is the author. 
and that Mr. Howitt has simply read and revised 
the young emigrant’s journal. e Journal, or, as 
it is called, ‘‘ Herbert's Note-book,”’ is sufficiently 
crude to lead us to believe that Mr. Howitt did not 
even attempt to polish it, and this is a great advan- 
tage to the “‘ rough and ready” notes of the yo 
settler. His descriptions are terse and earnest, Po | 
though “bush-life” to the Howitts (for Mr. Howitt 
accompanied his sons to the New World) has been— 
as indeed it is stated—more like a pienic than a 
pilgrimage, still the experience of others is added 
to his own, and no book for young or old was ever 
more fresh and pleasant. e episodes here and 
there add much to the interest of the whole, and the 
story of “‘ Mrs. Darlot’s Visitors” is sufficiently in 
the Jack “XS style to enchant any lover of 
robber life. e “shreds and patches ”’ of natural 
history, the young author’s love of all God’s 
creations, give — that hereafter, if he con- 
tinue in Australia, we may expect much from his 
observation and genuine love of whatever is bright 
and beautiful,—he cannot choose but write. Before, 
however, Herbert Howitt perpetrates a regular 
book upon a given subject, we shall have his 
father’s views of this wonderful world ; and going 
out and residing there as Mr. Howitt has done 
there can be little doubt but his thoughts and 
knowledge will add greatly to our information, and 
be of wonderful value to those who desire to seck 
their fortunes in another, though not a happier, 
region than our own. 


Dirt AND Pictures SEPARATED IN THE WORKS OF 
THE Op Masters. By Henry Mernrirr. 
Published by Hotyoake & Co., London. 


A series of about a dozen short papers which, having 
appeared at various times in two of our weekly 
contemporaries, the author has now collected and 
republished with some additional matter. He is, 
as the title of his book implies, an advocate for the 
judicious restoring of pictures; he shows the 
absurdity and wickedness of allowing glorious works 
of Art to perish from neglect, or by the “‘ venerable 
verdure”’ which some connoisseurs so much delight 
in and so fondly cherish, and he points out what is 
essential for one to know who undertakes a task of 
such importance; and who would not be considered 
a quack in his profession. Mr. Merritt tells us 
the kind of knowledge a restorer should possess to 


| qualify him for his work :—* The meaning and the 
=— of the tere he says, “‘ must be understood ; 
t 


e restorer must also be familiar with the nature of 
the materials and the manner of their employment. 
He should also be —— read in those established 
principles which are the truth and goodness of 

ictorial representations. He should understand 
inear perspective, that he may know where its laws 

have been adhered to, and where ignored. He 
should be acquainted with aérial perspective, that 
he may in certain works appreciate its many and 
varied Lenution. He should be master of anatomy, 
that he may be careful not to injure the works of 
those artists which exhibit an accurate acquaintance 
of [with #] the human figure. He should under- 
stand the principles of colouring, so far as they 
have been ascertained, that he may be free from 
the danger of injuring beauties founded on prin- 
ciples; and, at the same time, be in a position to 
understand and respect, if not to admire, works 

inted without any definite knowledge of colours. 
The practical restorer should study to the end, that 
his mind may become, as it were, an index of the 
various styles of painting practised by the masters 
whose works are his care.” Alas, where is the 
restorer who could satisfactorily undergo such an 
examination as is implied in this onee. of 
requirements? and are they not all essential? We 
advise all who have “old masters ”’ to look after to 
read Mr. Merritt’s book; there is much to be 
learned from it both by collectors, dealers, and 
cleaners : whatever his views, the spirit in which he 
writes will offend no one. 


Tue Ovp Cuzpsea Bun-novse. B 
of ‘Mary Powell.” Publishe 
Virtue, & Co., London. 

This is a tale of the last century, by a lady who, 

having discovered a new harmony, introduces it in 

various modulations, all in time and tune,—all 
certain to please, to interest and to refine. She 
combines an ardent love of the good, with a clear 
reading of the follies and foibles of the world, but 
whatever is decidedly wicked she keeps out of sight ; 


the Author 
by Haut, 





—_-- 





her delight is to create enjoyment by showi 
Virtue “ own image.” is too ccuaitive 
give | and this at times mars her effects. Her 
adows too tenderly, need dark- 
ening to show up more ‘effectually the lights; they 
need it, unfortunately, for the sake of the stern 
aye oe A eet her Eden 
no serpent. Miss ing’s tures of women 
are like the female portraits of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
the est face, idealised by the poetry of the 
ist, grew into beauty : the idea blended so grace- 
fully with the reality, that the one, so to say, 
sanctified the oth 


e other. 

The sketches of character in this story are vivid 
and enduring, but we must confess that “‘ Mistress 
Patty” and “ Mistress Gatty”’ seem to us ladies 
playing at rustics, rather than rustics refi into 

es. The author has “‘read up” the period with 
great care, and introduced the habits of the times 
with as much tact as taste. The master of the 
“Op CueLsea Bun-nouse”’ is drawn with a firm 
hand; it is as clever as a Hogarth, but without 
coarseness : it is the plier ae. 9 not only of this 
volume, but of all the author has written. Artists 
should receive the “‘ Bun-house”’ with open arms, 
were it only for the sake of its pictures: it is full 
of subjects, and very suggestive. 

We will not anticipate the pleasure our readers 
must have in its perusal. It will enliven many a 
Christmas hearth; and to tell the simple — 
simple and pure as it is, in a few words, wou d 
destroy its interest. We bid it God speed, and 
while we thank the author, we desire that she may 
meet her reward for the balm she has poured out 
with the spirit of a true philanthropist upon all who 
have read what she has written. 


Tue Guing Booxs to tae CrystTaL Patace. 
Published at the ‘Crystal Palace Library,’’ 
and by Brapsury & Evans, London. 


Though somewhat late in our notice, so far as the 
great “‘ season” for visitors is concerned, we trust 
that we are not too late to offer our compliment of 

ise to the careful and comprehensive manner in 
which these guide books are got up. Independent 
of their utility to those who go to the Crystal 
Palace for other pu than mere amusement, 
they are books containing so large an amount of 
information on a variety of subjects, that they are 
well worth the attention and study of the fireside 
reader. The writers, to whom was entrusted the 
work of elucidating and describing the respective 
‘“‘Courts,”’ and the other attractions of this stu- 
pendous undertaking, have performed their duties 
most ably, omitting nothing which will interest and 
edify in the subjects treated of, amplifying where 
the matter seemed to demand such extension, and 
touching briefly upon ~ ae to which little more 
than reference is requi It is 4 no means an 
easy task to compile a really useful ‘* guide’’ to 
any large collection of works of Art, of whatever 
class ; but where there are so many and so varied 
objects to invite, and almost extenuate, diffusive- 
ness as are to be found at Sydenham, such a task 
becomes still more difficult of execution: the 
authors of these little works have, however, ees 
themselves quite equal toit. These ‘‘ Guide _ 
are illustrated with a number of woodcuts to refresh 
the memory of those who have visited the Palace, 
or to supply those unable to do so with some idea 
of the edifice and its contents. 


Tur Vicar or Waxurietp. By 0. Goipsmirn. 
Illustrated by Groncx Tuomas. Published 
for J, CunvaLt, by Sampson Low & Son, 
London. 

Paper, type, orange and gold binding, and, beyond 

all these, illustrations, combine to render this the 

prettiest copy of our old friend “The Vicar” we 
remember to have seen. Mr. Thomas, from whose 
pencil the wood-euts are derived, is, we believe, the 
same artist who illustrated an edition of “ Uncle 

Tom's Cabin,” of which we spoke so highly some 

months since; nor has he been one lesa 

roy in nia patees from ape we : a 

dying tale. e ow as m originality o 

dea , freedom of Tesoutian, and as much cnapater, 

earlier productions, united toa higher degree 
of refinement. ile bearing this 




















MucentanvA GRAPHICA: A CoLLRcTION OF 
Ancient Mepiavar AND RENAISSANCE 
Remains; IN THE PossEssion OF THE Lonp 
Loxpesnonoven. Illustrated by F. W. 
Famnout, F. 8. A. No. 2. Published 
by Cuarman & Hat, London. 


The second part of this antiquarian publication | 
opens with a page of resplendent ** jewels of the 
Sixteenth Century; one of which, a unicorn from 
the Debruge-Duménil collection,”” is very gor- | 
The body of the animal is formed of two 
the head and legs of gold, coated 
two figures are seated on the back, 
“France,” and 


geous, 
large pearls; 
with enamel : 
one representing 
“ Vietory :" this je 
emeralds, rubies, and 


aris. The second plate | 


exhibits a number of “‘ Nuremberg drinking cups,” | in these ‘Stories,’ 
| 


of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in the | 
form of rams and beara, curious in design and | 
ornamentation. The next is of “ Early Héaumes,”’ 
or helmets of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
obtained from churches in Norfolk. The last 
‘ plate represents a number of “ ancient chessmen,”’ 
supposed to be the work of the twelfth century, 
and ascribed to Scandinavian artists, although 
in Wilson’s Archeology and Pre-historic Annals 
of Scotland, which contains a curious account of | 
their discovery in 1831, at Vig, in the Isle of Lewis, 
the writer considers them of native, that is, Scottish 
origin. Mr. Fairholt’s careful drawing and skilful 
engraving are apparent in the whole of these plates. 


Tas Berrereties or Great Britain, WITH | 
tuxm Transvormations. By J. 0. Werst- 
woop, F. L. 8. Published by W. 8. Oxr 
& Co., London. 

There are few publishers to whom the lovers of | 

nature and its productions are more indebted than to | 

Mr. Orr. Every now and then he brings out some 

* pretty book”’ in numbers, which render it 

available to young people especially, who can more 

easily spare a few shillings once a month, than a 

large sum at the conclusion of the year. ' 

“numbers” are carefully printed, and frequently 

made the vehicle for charming illustrations. This 

firet number contains a very tasteful coloured title- 
page, and a coloured plate of some of our most 
popular butterflies, and sixteen pages of letter-press 
well printed on good paper, and for the sum fone 
shilling. We know that Mr. Westwood is master 
if his beautiful subject ; but we hope he will kindly 
sive the much-wanted information to the entomo- 
logist how to supply his cabinet, without inflicting 
unnecessary pain on the exquisite little creature he 
transfixes for the purpose of science or curiosity. 

We remember once oe ed the Reverend Mr. 

Wood, of Oxford, describe how a butterfly could be 

destroyed instantly without injuring its delicate 

This is worth knowing. 





plumage 


Onsnets is Ant-Manvractvner. Edited by 
Cnuan.es Tomiinson. Lssned to Schools by | 


| engravings after his works. 


| deceased artist’s reputation in any way, 
| is so much in it of a puerile nature that we can only 
| say it was a great 

| Paterson’s zeal an 
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illustrated with a large number of 
In a word the book is 
altogether a “‘ mistake ;”’ it will add _— pace 


quarto volume, 


pity to put it into print. Mr. 

esteem for his friend are far 

greater than the judgment that should have guided 

the writer in penning his biography. 

Hourays At Lynmerr. Edited by the Rev. C. F. 
Mackenzie, M.A. Published by T. Hatcuarp, 
London. 


the other | This precious little volume is an adaptation for the 
wel is enriched with diamonds, | young of Mr. Trench’s ‘* NOTES ON THE MIRACLES 


Children take an especial interest 
’ if we may presume so to call 
them, which are set, as rich jewels in the pure gold 
of the Sacred Scriptures; and as Mr. Mackenzie truly 
says, “ the lessons from the Miracles are so simple 
and beautiful, and at the same time so practical in 
their general application, as to be very suitable for 
the instruction of children ;”’ he has chosen the form 
of conversation as being best adapted for this purpose, 
and has woven the conversations into a little tale. 
Parents who desire their children to grow up with a 
loving appreciation of gospel truth, will rejoice in 
the possession of this little volume ; it is so spiritual 
in its tendency, so faithful to its object, that we 
have never seen any work of the kind better cal- 


or ouR Lorp.”’ 


culated to lead—while instructing—the young tothat_ 


knowledge which passeth all understanding. 


Desertep Vittace. By 0. GoLpsMITH- 
Illustrated by the Ercutnc Civp. Published 
for J. Cunpatt, by Sampson Low & Son, 
London. 

When the Etching Club published some years since 
their exquisitely beautiful series of plates from this 
wem, to which Messrs. Cope, Redgrave, Creswick, 

Vebster, Horsley, Townsend, F. Tayler, and 
Stonhouse contributed, it was noticed in our 
columns in the most complimentary terms. Those 
etchings having been engraved on copper, few im- 
pressions, comparatively could be me from the 
plates; but now the subjects are transferred to 


THE 


| wood-blocks they may be multiplied almost ad 
| infinitum, and the public put in possession, and at 


a cheap rate too, of this fascinating little volume. 





| The drawings have been put on the wood, from the | 


the Board of Trade Department of Science and | 


Art. No. I. Paper. 


nisox, London. 


This is the first of a series of useful and cheap 
educational works, the object of which is to afford | 
instruction in matters of Art-manufacture, aided 

by examples of the subject treated of in the text. | 
Paper-making is here explained in a lucid and 
comprehensive manner, and it is made still more 
intelligible to the reader by the introduction of 
engravings of the machinery used in the manufac- 
ture: at the end of the pamphlet are inserted about 
a dozen specimens of various kinds of paper, so that 
its whole history is brought at once before the mind 
md the eve. There is a vast amount of information 
contained in this emall treatise ; but we do not sce 
exactly how one chief purpose of the editor can be 
carried out,—that of giving examples of the 
manufactures: in paper, textile fabrics, and some | 


Published by T. Han- | 


others, this may be done, but not so with ceramic 
and metal works: in these we must, so far as we see 


be compelled to rest satisfied with explanatory 
information, 


MeMorn OF THE LATE James Fittans, Scvipror 
By Jaws Parensos Published by R. Strw- 
aut, Paisley; Lonowan & Co , London, 

Some m mn, it has been 


greatness, and others have 
them ; 


remarked, are born to 
greatness thrust upon 
~~ we May sayin something like 
spirit, there have been men of 
written, and others whose live 
justify the labours of the 
—~ was Mr. Fillans, a 
rll 


whom not enough is 
es and works do not 
os Sographers. Such a 
Seottish ne 
brity in his own country, can ey he oe 
unknown in London—w. gave a short notice ef his 
career soon after his death in 1852—but there os 
nothing in him to demand the publication of a thick 


| Tue Deciaration or War. 


| This 


a similar | 


original etchings, by Mr. E. K. Johnson, and en- 
graved by Messrs. H. Harral, Bolton, and Cooper. 
The spirit and the delicate execution of the originals 
are manifest in these coppers in a manner, conver- 
sant as we are with wood-engraving, we scarcely 
could expect to see. : 


Tue Spanisn Gipsy Moturr. Engraved by T. 
0. Bar.ow, from the Picture by J. Pururp. 
Published by Acnew & Sons, Manchester. 

Mr. Phillip, like his predecessor Wilkie, has applied 

toa good purpose his artistic tour in Spain. During 

the last two or three years we have seen some capital 
pictures from his pencil, of subjects characteristic of 


| the country; the “‘ Gipsy Mother ”’ is one of them, a 
| young half-length figure of the true Zingara tribe 


with an infant in her arms. They make an ex- 
ceedingly pretty and picturesque group, aided in no 
small degree by the agreeable disposition of the 
draperies and accessories: the face of the elder 


| female is highly expressive, and is strongly relieved | 
| by the masses of long black hair flowing 


' n ug black slow the 
waist. The engraving is in mezzotinto, powerful 
in effect, but rather too heavy entirely to please our 


| eye; a little more reflected light upon the faces and 


arms of the figures would, we think, have much 
improved the work. The picture is one of the 
many purchases of modern Art by her Majesty the 


| Queen, and is in the Royal Collection at Osborne. 


_ Dr Lithographed by 
lr. G. Durroy, from a Drawing ~ 0. W. 





Tue Picture-Book ror THE Younc. By Mary 
Howrrr. With Twenty Illustrations by 
E. Morix. Published by Sampson Low & 
Son, London. 
The title- of this armen | ** got up” picture- 
book, speaks of it as “‘ designed to amuse and assist 
the young in drawing and colouring.” That it 
will amuse, and that Mrs. Howitt’s simply-written 
stories will instruct the young, there is little doubt, 
but the engravings are far beyond the agony of 
any ordinarily endowed child: they are free and 
artistic in character, and would be very difficult to 
copy, even by a well-practised hand; a child 
requires something infinitely more simple: some 
of the figures too are out of drawing. As a 
Christmas or New-year’s present, it would be 
weleomed by many smiling little faces and out- 
stretched hands. 


MerRcHANT SHIPPING: ARRIVAL AND DeEpPar- 
TURE. a0 by T. G. Dutton, from 
a Drawing by 0. W. Brreriy. Published 
by AckERMANN & Co., London. 


A print suggesting very different ideas from that 
just noticed: two fine ‘“Indiamen,” laden, not 
with engines of destruction, but with eful con- 
tributions of, it may be presumed, England and 
her colonies, and engaged on services which enable 
our country to promulgate ‘‘ Declarations of War,”’ 
and to enforce them. It isa very charming print 
of itskind; but we should like to see the artist vary 
his treatment of these subjects, in order to render 
them somewhat more pictorial in effect. His ships 


seem generally to be the chief objects which engage 
his attention, and they are almost always presented 
to us under serene skies and upon tranquil waters : 
a little more “‘ agitation’”’ of both would sometimes 
be an improvement, we think. 


A CHROMOLITHOGRAPH. 
J. Coventry, from a Drawing. by W. Hunt. 
Published by Rowney & Co., London. 

This print has been issued from the press of Messrs. 
Hanhart ; it has no title, but we ‘ guess” we 
could give it a name which would not be very 
wide of the true one; stat nomen in umbra. tt 
represents the physiognomy of a venerable, ruddy- 
faced man, very like some of those worthies who, 
ere railways were known, one would often see 
driving a broad-wheeled waggon freighted with 
merchandise, along the high roads from the metro- 
yolis ; in fact a hale old waggoner, with his round 
fiat, embroidered greenish frock, red waistcoat. 
and blue neckerchief. He is seated at the deal 
table of the “ house of call,” smoking his pipe and 
enjoying other creature comforts. The subject is 
full of character, humorous, without vulgarity. 


Drawn on Stone by 


Puotocrarnic Primer. By Joserx 
CunDALL. Published at the Photographic 
Institution, 168, New Bond Street. 


This little book contains the simplest directions we 
have yet seen for the production of pictures on 
glass. It is true that many of the recipes are the 
same as those which have been already published, 
as showing the method of working adopted by the 
most experienced photographers. But next to the 
best recipes, that which most conduces to success 
is an intelligible simplicity in laying down the 
rules, and here everything is described in the 
simplest possible terms. The instructions for 
printing are derived from the best sources. 


THE 


Tur Cotvmns or St. Marx’s. Engraved by W. 
MILLER, from the Picture by J. M. W. TURNER, 
R.A. Published by D. T. Warre, London. 


A charming and very delicately executed little 
engraving from a picture in the possession of Mr. 


| Windus, of Tottenham, the well-known “ Turner 


Brierty. Published by Ackermann & Co., | 


London. 


pat represents the Declaration of War, on 
the 4th of April, to the British Fleet at anchor in 
Kioge Bay. 
Jean d’ Acre’’ at the time, and made a sketch of the 
scene when the signal was given by Sir Charles 
Napier : the picture is full of animation, the rigging 
of the ships swarms with their living and gallant 
freightage, and the majestic “‘ Duke of Wellington” 
is gaily dressed out with flags of all colours and 


| sizes. Mr. Brierly’s marine pictures are excellent : 
, 


bug o 
| his ships are absolute px 


wtraits, riding rely 
buoyantly on the waters. His cy Bene De 
War” will find abundance of admirers; but we 
and thousands besides ourselves, will givea far more 
hearty welcome to his “ Declaration of Peace.” 
when it comes before us. : 


Collector.” The view is taken from the open space 
behind the columns, having the angle of the ducal 


weg to the left; the whole of this is in a strung 


ight : the Dogana comes in in the distance between 
the columns. The collector of prints after Turner 


Mr. Brierly was on board the * St. | must hasten to secure this, which is on copper, for 


we understand only three hundred impressions 


| have been taken, and that the plate is destroyed. 


Soutn Arrican Sketcues. By T. W. Bowier. 
Lithographed and Published by Day & Son; 
and Sold by AckeRMANN & Co., London. 


A series of ten very picturesque sketches of scenery 
at the Cape of Good Reoe, drawn by Mr. Bowler, an 
artist residing in the colony, beautifully litho- 
raphed by Messrs. Walton, Picken, Simpson, and 
Needham, and printed most effectively by Messrs. 
Day & Son, in what they term “double tints.” 





























ARMY, NAVY, CLERGY, ax LAW 


COURT DRESS. 


GENTLEMEN belonging to the above Professions are respectfully informed that « large assortment of Court Dress Boots and Shoes are always 
eady for immediate use. 


RESILIENT BOOTS, 


ELASTIC over every part of the Foot, without the use of India Rubber. The Illustration 
spresents the amount of expansion (from the lesser to the greater) of which both Boots are 
apable without destroying the shape, as the Boots collapse to their original size upon the Foot 
being withdrawn. 


* 


J. MEDWIN AND CO, 86, REGENT STREET. | 


FASHIONABLE PARISIAN MILLINERY, 
IN THE BEST TASTE, BY FIRST-RATE ARTISTES. 
OF THE BEST AND NEWEST MATERIALS, 
EXCELLENCE WITH ECONOMY. 








GLACR’ BONNETS, ditto, ditte 

MOURNING 

ZTULIB CAPS 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT SENT FREE PER POST. 


THE CASPIATO, OR FOLDING BONNET, 


A New Invention, for which J. & E. SMITH have 


HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS cig ot ED 
packed in 14 ineh thus dispensing with a Bonnet-box be Plain, 
Is ko pocket evened it the Highest Woskiok, Poss wesdenat fete hetealy ot ad 


J. & E. SMITHS’ Elegant Show Rooms, 
151, REGENT STREET, OPPOSITE BEAK STREET, LONDON. 


GARDNER'S LAMPS ARE THE BEST. 
THE PRIZE AWARDED—GREAT EXHIBITION. 


LL who requi 1 EAP LAMP should inspect GARDNER’S vast and recherehé COLLECTION, which, for lowness of price, quality, and 
" Jaslity ot deskta oll be teund ennqualied theonghest Lenten. All tastes may be suited, as the Collection comprises several thousands of Patieras. ' 


MODERATOR LAMPS, BEST MAKE, COMMENCE AT 10s. 6d. EACH. 
GARDNER’S SPECIALLY APPOINTED TO HER MAJESTY. 


453 & 63, STRAND, CHARING CR 


nufactory—JAMES STREET.) [ESTABLISHED 103 YEARS 
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SRADBURY AND 8. ANB, PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS, 





